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“Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
cial garden.”—EDW. EVERETT. 
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AETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PERMANSHIP, 


The Outgrowth of Advanced Methods of Teaching. 





FW IDEAS IN THESE BOOKS. 


e Language Method, making writing the 
pression of thought, and giving new life 
od interest to the writing-lessun- 


pid and Progressive Grading. Letters 

» taught as wholes, en 1 combined from the 

in eaty words. Constant reviews are 
iven in a great variety of combinations. 


» Writing-Movement is developed, where- 
by the pupil writes with ease and freedom. 
practical movement exercises, for training 

he hand and arm, are designed to accompany 
every lesson. 

jed Columns, which gradually increase 
hescope of movement. are an original fea- 

re. The pupil is taught to write across the 
ge in the natural way. 


and Simple Ruling, to assist the pupil. 
The guide lines are gradually omitted, and 
independent effort developed. 
stural Treatment of the Letters. The sim- 
plelines of writing are called by their simple 
names, amd the letters are explained in.a 
ntional way. Analysis is made a secondary 
process, and an aid to criticism. 


pid Progress, whereby pupils learn to 
write as ea:ily as they learn to read. 


ONE IS 
HE NATURAL METHOD. 





OLD IDEAS NOT IN THESE BOOKS. 


1. The Old Writing Method, on the same plan 
as the Old Reading Method, giving a prolonged 
technical drill. 

2. Slow, Monotonous Grading. Letters are 
first given in fragments; then in single-letter 
drill, without any combinations or reviews, 
until the pup‘! has gone through the alphabet. 


by the pupil slowly draws out the forms of 
the letters. In these Form-Books no exercises 
are given for training the hand and arm in 
movement. 

4. Even-Column Drill. The pupil is kept writ- 
ing down narrow columns, book after book 
thus continually breaking up the movement, 
and allowing no scope to the forearm. 

5. Complicated Ruling, confusing to pupils. 
and requiring much of the teacher's time to 
explain. The letters are often cut by vertical 
lines. 

6. An Arbitrary Analysis of the Letters, by 
means of so-called elements and principles, is 
made the first etep in writing. The simple 
lines are given technical names, and the 
letters are buried under artificial rules. 


7. The Old Drill Routine, whereby pupils are 
kept back from learning to write their lan- 


— THE OTHER IS 
THE MACHINE METHOD. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,3 & 8 Bond St., New York.| 


Us See Article on Penmanship on Page 274. 3 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


SELECTED FROM THE JUVENILE CATALOGUE OF 


Galpin & Co., 


739 aud 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





.ithographed cover, front and back, in 12 colors, 


3. The Drawing Movement is developed, where- | $2.00. 


Boots at the ‘ Holly-Tree Inn.” 


By CHA 
trations, e nip Diack and in 10 colors, — 
16 illustrations in biack and white, from ori, 
by J. C. Beard. t double 
cover in 10 colours, rk 
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The Mother Goose Goslings, 


By ELEANOR W. TALBOT, containing upwards 
of 50 illustrations, in colors with appropriate sim- 
ie Rhymes. Double cover in 9 colors. “ Just 
che book for Little Ones." 


Bo-Peep. 


“The Juvenile Book of the year.” egant 
4to, volume full of —— with Anlghetul 
stories in large, clear type. on lithograph 
cover, $1.00; extra cloth, $1.5¢ 


DIcKENS. With 16 full page illus-| back, $1. 


° s . 
Two Tea-Parties. The Children’s Hour, 

By ROsaLiz VANDEWATER, illustrated by Wil-| By EARNEST guneee. Large 4to, 45 full-page 
son De Meza, and chrome. lithographed by Don-| ‘lusts ~<4-e loge 7: od egant lithograph 
aldson Bros., con caiaing © in colors, and | cover, ink bac’ 

45 in black and white with elegant borders. 


Little Folks, 


Volume for fall of 1882. Containing n-arly 500 
Sepeatiome, many of them full-page, with color 
ed frontispiece Jegant lithograph side, stam 

25 ; "extra cloth,, chromo side, ink and 
gold dies, $1.7 75 


Papa's Little Daughters. 


By Mary D. BRINE, author of * “My. Boy and I 
or, on the Road to Slumberland,” “ Grandma's 
A tic Treasures," etc., 4to, 256 7 - Over 5O 
| Mustrations. Double lithograph cover in 9 colors. 

rds, $1.25; oxme gon, full gilt and colored 
inks (new sty le), $1. 


Fred Bradford! s Debt. 


By Joanna H. Maruews, author of 
+ pa 8 Secret,” the Bi ssie Be 
Over 50 illus ations. Double litho- 


“ Beasie 
»0ks,"" etc. 4to, 





mo cover in 9 colors. Boards, $1.25: extra 
cloth, full gilt and colored inks (new style), $1.75. 
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We have issued this season nearly one hundred new volumes, many of which are 
by AMERICAN as well as foreign authors and include the simple alphabet for the young 
est child -s well as the sumptuous art volume for the lover of tine illustated works. 
Complete Catalogue of Illustrated, Fime Art, and Juvenile Books sent free on 





Send Stamp for our New ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, bound in handsome chromo 


Lithographic cover in fifteen colors. ** THE NEATEST THING OF THE SEASON.” 
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0K NUMBERS MAGAZINES, | 
REVIEWS 


us published in parts, out-of-print books, 
i fore! ae etc., etc.), 
and out-of ole ks. books that | 
rms. Mes a8 fox wit out .-- poe 


Second- hand School Books 


“books and pamphlets, bt os and 
a7 Pick- M3 orders solici eit 
A. §. CLARK, 21 Barclay Street, N. ¥ 





National Subscripti ou Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U. 8. 
Order all PERIopIcCALS American 
and foreign, at CLUB RATES. wend 

TO Catalogue.Teac 
ith reels Wistion. 
wholesale 


__| MONEY, 


A 4 full line eof Ronen ae ~ locos 


Globes ab list on 

app lication. Supplies lies all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. & CO.. 

13% Bromfield St., boston. Be Mose 
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Library of Universal Knowledge, 


THE CHEAPEST CYCLOPADIA 
IN THE WORLD. 
15 vols octavo cloth, sheep and one-half Russia 


Bindings. Send for Circular of Special Reduced 
prices. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
122 Nasseu Street. N.Y. 
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American 
Graphite 
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R.&J.BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 

1615 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 
for mateurs, 
Spectacles, Eye- 
y Glasses, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 
etc. 


ie. Illustrated Price Lists, 
== mailed free to any ad- 
dress : Mention this paper 
in Lorresponding with us 


eeepc IN 1850, 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHIGAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 


importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 











A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Warning and Ventilation 


Fire on the Hearth 


In Various Forms, viz: 
STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATERS. 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


ATR WARMING GRATES. 


Each conbining the Ventilation of an Open Fire with 
the power and economy of ap air warming turnace 

Fo: Descrip'ion and TesTimontaLs from all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CoO., 
76 Beekman Street, New York. 


Danner’ s Revolving Bookcases 
SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 
The ORIGINAL and BEST 
IN THE WORLD 

Thousands of these cases 
now in use throughout the 
world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 

Warranted to give com- 
@ plete satisfaction or no sale. 

Beware Of a gross infringe- 
ment made of iron. 


ee for Illustrated Price 
JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, O. 


School Books 


Bought. Sold, 
Exchanged. 


‘We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books you may 
wish to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 
opportunity of procuring or replenishing your 
rai brary. Send us memorandum of your Books, 
siving dates, condition, etc., and we will submit 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
_90 Chambers St., New York City. 


REMOVAL! 


JOHN GOULD. 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
And Manufacturer of School Apyaaenm, and 
Gould’s Arithmetical Frame, also Magic Lanterns 
- families and Schools, has apo from No. 
72 Murray Street to 256 Canal 2et 
E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME GLOBES 
Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 
Homeand “oreign Teacher's Agency 

French “Yretho corrctly in six mouth by Ber- 
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for Catalogue of the M ¥. ‘Institute to 


Author of the Institutes of English rene | 


BY SAMUEL WU. 


1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. 


A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Grammar o English Grammars 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, 
BY GOOLD BROWN, 


The First Lines of English Grammar, ete., etc. 


Tenth Edition—Revised and Improved. 


ENLARCED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A COPIOUS INDEX OF MATTER, 


SA, A, M. 


Price, b bound in Leather, $5; Half Morocco, $6.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 56 & 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“It covers the whole field of English Grammar, 
being truly ‘ a great thesaurus of grammatical 
knowledge.’ Asa work of reference it has no 


amazing. 
every student, should have a copy in his library 
of this ‘Grammar of Grammars,’ for it is a final 
authority from which there can be no appeal.”’— 
Gospel Banner. 


“There is scarcely a question, — er knotty 
and intricate, that is not discussed with a view to 
settling, by a full and patient investigation, those 
disputes which have so long vexed the student of 
grammar,” — Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


“Tt is the culmination of the labors of a lifetime 
earnestly devoted to philological studies, especial- 
ly in the interest of undefiled English. This great 
work has been repeatedly revised, and finally 
made the most practicable of books by the later 
labors of Mr. Berrian, in the compilation of a 
copious index, which gives easy reference, to 
all matters treated in the text. As a work of 
reference, no teacher can afford to be without it; 
as authoritative upon disputed points, at least 
giving the usage of all the grammarians of note, 
it is helpful to all who would cultivate purity and 
clearness of diction.”—New Y ork Teacher. 





NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


“TItisa vast reservoir of grammatical knowl- 
edge which every one who thoroughly under- 
stands the English language should have in his 


equal. The perfection of the work is absolutely | library.”—California Teacher. 
In our own opinion every teacher, | 


“No progressive teacher can afford to be with- 
out it.”-— Massachusetts Teacher. 


“This is the great work of a great workman. 
The edition before us, the last revised, is beyond 
all question the most profound and critical work 
that ever appeared on the subject of language. 
Every professional teacher should have a copy of 
the Grammar of English Grammars, placed side 
by side with his most valuable books of study and 
reference. We should be glad to see a copy of 
this work placed in every school-district library. 
— Voice of Iowa. 

“This volume is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete Grammar of the English language which 
has yet been published. The Historical Introduc- 
tion contains chapters upon the ‘Science of Gram- 
mar,”’ the ‘Origin of Language,’ “The Powers of 
Language,’ and the “ Best Methods of Teaching 
Grammar,’ which should be studied by. every 
teacher. No teacher can afford to be without it, 
and it should be placed by the side of Webster and 
Worcester in every school as a book of refer 
ence.’’—Educational Messenger. 
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- New York, November 4, 1882. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


ls full of interesting reading for the scholars. 
“The Nutting Party” is illustrated and the 
“Moonlight Sonata” tells of an evening visit of 
Beethoven. ‘‘Genius in Childhood,” Taking a Hint,” 
“Dryburgh Abbey,” ‘‘ Only,” “ Famous Battles,” 
“Traveler's Tales,” and ‘* Kerim and the Carrot’ — 
‘Persian Fairy story, are all interesting—yes, 
more instructive. Then comes a dialogue good for 

the school-room and arecitation. The School-room, 
The Writing-Club, The Letter Box, are full to the 
brim. Then comes some more interesting things. 
And finally the ‘‘ Awards of Prizes” for 


























inting in 
ter colors. Al her the young will like 
number. thon know its worth. it is 





ly 50 cents a year. 













Iy Inurnots there is ‘to be a State superin- 
indent of schools chosen by the people, and 
ihe teachers are taking a deep interest in the 
tsult ; it isa matter which concerns them 
very much. 











,,|down, deny that it is their business. 
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THE plan of incentives referred to a short 
time since is not yet ready. It is already 
called for—and this encourages us to go for- 
ward. The plan isa new one, we think, and 
has the most good features of any we know, 
and is not expensive. 





Mayor Grace says: ‘“‘I never would have 
accepted the office of Mayor if I was not in 
full sympathy with the public school system 
as itis. I am in favor of niaking liberal pro- 
vision for maintaining the present school 
system for the education of the youth of this 
city.” (These are good werds.) 





THE Board of Estimate have given the 
Board of Education $3,750,000. This is less 
than was asked for—the Board of Estimate 
allow only $400,000 for new buildings; the 
Board of Education wanted $619,000 for this 
purpose. Few can understand the great need 
of new school-buildings—the Metropolis is 
growing so fast. 





THE political situation is much mixed in 
this State. It now looks like a democratic 
Legislature, in which case a democratic Sup 
erintendent of Schools will be chosen. The 
rule adopted by both parties is to seize upon 
the offices, and this office will furnish no ex- 
ception. Thus the interests of the children 
are at the mercy of one or other of the polit- 
ical parties. This condition of things ought 
not to last forever. And it would not if the 
teachers of the State were alive and would 
discuss the situation and lay aside their petty 
jealousies. 








A DEMAND is being expressed in this State 
for a graded course of study for the district 
schools. How long is this to be delaye | ? 
Why is it delayed ? Whose business is it ? 
All officials, from the State superintendent 
Why 
cannot the State Association recommend a 
course of study? It would not amount to 
anything, it is true, but it would look well. 
Whose business is it that this State stands 
like a noble ship tied to a post? We report 
more money every year, more children, more 
teachers, more schoo] hours—and that is all. 


A GENTLEMAN called at a school for sub- 
scriptions to the ScHooL JouRNAL. ‘Let me 
see,” said the principal, ‘‘there’s Miss Jones, 
Smith, Brown, De Kay, Morrison, they'll 
subscribe ; they are live, wide-awake girls 
and will do anything to advance their classes. 
As to Miss Dombey—ahem !—she’s fireproof ; 
you could not hire her to subscribe; she 
wouldn’t read one during recess if she had it; 
she likes to crochet or make tatting—I be- 
lieve that’s what they call it.” And it turned 
out just so. 








-_—_— 


THE Brooklyn bent of Education regrets 
to see the boys of the schools of that city 
smoking cigarettes in the streets. It has in- 
quired whether something could not be done 
to prevent this injurious and rapidly grow- 
ing habit. We would suggest the Board to 
sign a pledge not to smoke, and hand it to 








the superintendent and teachers (the gentle- 
men teachers, we mean) for their signatures. 
After that pass it around among the boys. 
There is nothing like a good example ; an 
ounce of example is worth a pound, yea, a 
ton of talk. 
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Tue Grube method is more than a method 
of employing the concrete—it is a scientific 
method. Nearly every teacher can employ 
objects, but not every one employs them 
rightly—the art is indeed a mighty one. 
Froebel gave a life-time to it, to devise the 
method to be employed with young children, 
and to comprehend his discoveries demands 
a long and careful study. No good method 
of teaching can be easily learned ; the better 
the method the more difficult—although the 
reverse of this is not necessarily true. 


sae 
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many States women are eligible as 
school officers. There are reasons why they 
should be chosen; and one is that it will 
interest women in the schools far more than 
they now are. It 1s quite remarkable that 
the course of study, the mode of teaching, 
the fitness of thejschool-room, the arrange- 
ment of the outhouses, and above all, the 
character of the teacher are not more inves- 
tigated and discussed by the mothers of 
cherished daughters. The whole condition 
of things would be changed, we think, if 
women had a hand in the matter. 


Supt. Dutton of New Haven has set an ex- 
ample that we hope will be followed by oth- 
ers. During the meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association in New Haven, 
the schools were suspended and the 270 teach- 
ers were said to be all present. When the 
New York State Teachers’ Association met at 
Albany a few years since the gentlemer 
teachers were present, but only a half dozen 
lady teachers! Itis a fact that cannot be 
denied (though it may be explained) that in 
most cities when the schools are suspended 
in order to give the teachers an opportunity 
to attend an educational meeting, the ladies 
go—shopping. Hence weare glad that Supt. 
Dutton obtained the attendance of the teach- 
ers of New Haven at ae State Convention. 

THE Editor iin the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association held last week at ~ -v 
Haven, and found his conclusions as » .e 
usefulness of such gatherings confirmed, 
viz., the time is tooshort to do what is need- 
ful ; educational matters are sadly mixed. 

There should be a body composed of dele- 
gates to hold office for two years, that should 
meet annually to consider educational busi- 
ness—the condition of education, the courses 
of study, the work of normal schools and in- 
stitutes, libraries, apparatus, etc. There 
should be an annual State Institute in which 
the theory and practice of teaching mainly 
should be considered. The former could, 
perhaps, need but three or four days; the 
latter three or four weeks. Te mix them 
both as usually done, results in very little. 
Why not realize this ?, 
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THE discussion upon schools in the Herald is still 
going on: a part are ‘‘pro” anda partare ‘‘con.” An 
indignant mother” says:—‘‘My boy is not allowed 
to use his handkerchief when suffering with a cold, 
or to scratch his leg without being screamed at by 
his teacher and sent to the disorderly room for an 
hour after school is over. We all know that it is 
impossibla for a child to remain perfectly still for 
any great length of time; but in his class-room he 
is expected to sit like an automaton, and move 
when he ts commanded to: in a word, to be un- 
aware of his existence. The word deportment, as 
now understood, means to thousands of parents 
imbecile tyranny, practised by people who have 
forgotten that they were once children. I would 
like to see the thing tried on the people who insist 
upon the system being possible and reasonable.” 
Another mother thinks the Normal College course 
is too extensive. An ‘‘Ex-Teacher” thinks the 
whole course of studies should be modified. ‘‘D” 
says :—The education as now given is not an en- 
lightened education, is not up to the advancement of 
the age, is not practical nor in the hands of practical 
men. A radical change i; called for—more intel- 
ligence, more enlightenment, more knowledge 
When these children are turned out into practi- 
cal life no one is satisfied with their attainments; 
they are not satisfied with them themselves. 


+ 
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A SCHOOL EXCURSION. 


By SYLVANUs LYON. 

La Bruyere says: ‘‘ The most delicate, the most 
sensible of all pleasures, consists in promoting the 
pleasure of others.” The physical nature must be 
cultivated. To secure this the teacher must have 
hours of recreation ; pleasures interspersed with 
duties. Hence the need of vacations. Short trips 
into the country are most serviceable; nature there 
imparts her lessons. Lately in our ramblings we 
carae upona jolly ‘‘chestnutting” party amid the 
hills of New Jersey. It wasaglorious October day ; 
earth and air seemed to woo or receive the influ- 
ences of nature; as the sunbeams hallowed each 
scene made it more beautiful with October’s varie- 
gated tints. Descending a winding hill, skirted 
each side with beautiful woods, suddenly shouts of 
merriment and happy ringing voices resounded 
through the forest. We paused, hidden by over- 
hanging boughs, but quite near a band of cheerful 
forest nymphs—wood sprites. 

‘*Oh ! see here are walnut trees and chestnuts, 
all ready and full, plenty of them. 

‘** Yes! yes! now Jimmy and Herbert, try your 
genius in climbing and threshing the trees. 

‘*Oh no, Miss Gussie,” exclaimed Miss Kittie, 
‘Jet’s hunt the leaves and ground first.” 

‘* See the tinted foliage of the dogwood and rich 
tints of the maple. I must gather here new trophies 
for Ross street school room,” remarked Miss Lelia. 
And then Miss Helen cricid out lastly, “there they 
are! I’ve four chestnuts under the dog leaves—one, 
two, three. Oh, here’s lots of bea:i1ties.” 

Ah, there wasa happy scene, dramatic and joyful ; 
the boys halloing, the girls and teachers singing, 
occasionally ail joining in a chorus of sweet rounds 
and laughing glees. On they went from tree to 
‘tree, a happy band. 

Presently came the noonday lunch, seated on 
moss-covered rocks, and knarled roots of venerable 
trees, quaffing the elixir of health from running 
brooks. Now arose a fearful scream from Miss 
Kitty. ‘‘ Oh see! old Gray has broken loose and is 
running away. Run, Tommy; go, Herbert, quick 
and catch him; how can we gethome? Aftera hard, 
successful run the horse was overtaken and brought 
back and tied securely, and the lunch resumed. I 
pass over other merry scenes and pleasant surprises. 
At evening, as the sun was gilding the western 


horizon, teachers and pupils returned to the city, 
laden like pilgrims with the fruits of their toils— 
tinted boughs, long singular ferns, chestnuts and 
walnuts. 

Our point and moral is to show the necessity and 
benefit of such little excursions. Children became 


more childlike and truthful; they are refreshed in 
body and mind; they have been happy and that is 
a@ most important thing. 


NEW YORE CITY. 





city in the newspapers continue. They show the 
public to be far from satisfied. The schools have 
been lauded by interested parties for years, and 
now what do we see ?—dissatisfaction, and that 
wide spread, We knew this state of things would 
come sooner or later; it has come ten years sooner 
than we expected. 

Let us see the state of the case. The Board of 
Education have madg out a course of study to be 
the same for each grade and each school, and this 
the teachers are obliged to live up to cn fear of 
dismissal. Three thousand teachers are at work 
day by day like mechanics. This is the ‘‘cast iron” 
the teachers justly complain of. Is there no better 
plan? Most certainly. 

A general system of studies must exist and the 
course of studies selected by the Board of Educa- 
tion is a fair one of its kind. It is not up to the 
light of the nineteenth century by any means, but 
it can be modified. But that is not the difficulty. 
No matter if the course were perfect, if an attempt 
were made to fit it to the 130,000 children of this 
city trouble will arise. The health, the tastes, the 
previous preparation, the future occupation, the 
parental influence, the home surroundings—all 
these are matters to be taken into consideration. 
“The coat is all right” said the clothing merchant, 
“it’s tue boy that’s too small.” So the course of 
study may be all right and thousands of boys and 
girls ‘‘too small.” 

The plain thing to do is to give the teachers free- 

dom to fit the course of study to their pupils and 
not mark them ‘‘poor” or ‘“‘fair,” if those pupils fail 
to answer questions. To answer questions is not 
the chief end of a pupil. Let the Superintendents 
examine the schools, but with reference to the mode 
of teaching; they should be looked on as assistants 
to the principals and teachers, and not as spies sent 
out by the Board of Education. 
Three subjects should be laid out that might ap- 
proach to uniformity in all the schools. The Eng- 
lish Language (Reading, Writing and Penman- 
ship); Arithmetic (Elements); Science (Properties 
of Things, etc.,); all others to be optional studies, 
to be pursued as time should permit. All tinker- 
ing with the course of study, however, will result in 
nothing. Begin with the teachers; it little matters 
what they teach if they are skillful in their work. 
Get good teachers and let them alone except to im- 
prove the quality of the teaching. 

The principals and superintendent should meet at 
least twice each month and confer; from the com- 
bined wisdom of such a body the Board of Education 
could get much light on the subject. Let the Board 
of Education put a premium on the good teaching, 
good management of the pupils, and not on cram- 
ming as they now do, and complaints will cease. It 
is cramming that the public is complaining of. 
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HOW SHALL WE REALIZE OUR IDEAL ? 





To determine how the school can realize the high- 
est ideal of education is a great problem. The pu- 
pil’s powers, let it be noted, can be evolved accord- 
ing to natural laws only. We may cram the mind 
with facts, may strain the memory and give it 
problems beyond its ability to comprehend; but if 
the mind is not developed, if Inzas are not formed 
in this way, weare not thereby producing healthy, 
active faculty. 

We see that the mind first expands through con- 
tact with external objects. In proof of this give a 
small child of school age a toy, and watch the varied 
expressions on his face; see how, with every new 
impulse comes a new idea. And what is this facial 
expression? Nothing less than a marked and un- 
mistakable evidence of mind development. The 
child sees a tree one day, another the next, and so 
on until he knows what a tree is; he has made an 
induction of hisown. These are the natural laws 
of mental growth. Every perception is accompa- 
nied with some feeling or emotion and some desire. 
We teachers, in our haste to impart instruction, 





too often ignore these laws. We endeavor to give 


The complaints made against the schools of this | 


| a child his perceptions of an object through a verbal 
description, instead of bringing the object before 
the child; choose rather to deal with the abstract, 
in the form of rules and definitions, than to lead 
him through the pleasing, profitable exercises of 
concrete examples. The words one, two, three are 
mere sounds to the pupil who cannot count the 
number of objects indicated by these words, and 
his operations on imperfect ideas of numbers are 
mysterious performances. The practice of having 
pupils read and write large numbers with a view of 
acquiring rapidity in the fundamental rules, is 
simply a waste of time. As tothe rules in arith- 
; metic, pupils may learn them and yet have no clear 
conception of them. A pupil stupid in school is, out 
of school, when doing what his nature impels, 
bright enough. What is the trouble? They have 
been dealing with the general before the particular 
—have been given the rule without examining the 
facts upon which it is founded. 

Let us take two boys of average ability who are 
to begin the study of ‘geometrical forms.” One 
shall be given a text-book, say Euclid, and shall be 
expected to recite verbatim the rules, theorems and 
definitions therein given; shall be able to define 
angles, triangles, parallelograms, etc., and shall 
draw them upon the board. The other boy will be 
gin without a text-book; he shall be given many 
figures cut from paper, pasteboard and wood, and 
shall be taught to mold them in clay. Solids will 
be the starting point, and the pupil shall become 
familiar with the cube, cone and cylinder, as reali- 
ties. From the solid he gets the surface as its 
boundary, and in the surface he sees the line which 
he comes to know can exist anywhere else. Now 
he proceeds to prove the accuracy of his concep- 
tions. Placing the block upon paper, he passes his 
pencil round it and there is produced the plane or 
line, and he sees them just as a smaller child sees a 
dog ina picture. To prove the comparative value 
of the two methods, let the two boys be given a 
problem: How much larger is a square described on 
a line two inches long than a square described on a 
line one inch long. The Euclid boy bas not met 
with it in his demonstration and cannot determine 
the relation, the other boy does not know but he 
proceeds to find out. He draws the lines and de 
scribes the given squares—applying the smaller to 
the larger he finds he will need four such squares 


to produce the larger. Which of the two boys best 
understands the problem? Which is being edu. 
cated ? 


Thus might examples and explanations of meth- 
ods be given indefinitely, and yet the root idea ad- 
vanced to make the course of instruction educative, 
lies in the attainment of clear, accurate perceptions 
from the outset. Clearness and accuracy of ideas 
alone give a consciousness of power, and stimulates 
the desire to know more. External forces in the 
form of punishment, and prizes will not then be 
nceded. 

We must look at the pupil, and study him. We 
must lay by our pet ‘‘ Course of Study.” We 
must examine into the growth of the mind and con- 
cern ourselves less with the facts the memory cat 
disgorge on examination day. 
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WHAT IS THE REAL OBJECT? 





When a child enters the school-room the teacher 
will come to some conclusion as to his duty toward 
that child. He is the teacher, the child is the pupil: 
from this relation spring duties. The question i 
what are they ? 

1. Most teachers have an ideathat the pupil is 
learn and recite certain things from the text book. 
This practice has come down from the past and has 
almost antiquity enough abbdut it to authorize its 
being employed without a murmur of dissent. The 
use of books in the school-room is almost universal, 
and it is no wonder that aschool officer in Ne¥ 
York City on the first day of school addressed the 
children as follows: ‘‘ Now you have come here, 
what are you going todo? I'll tell you and don’t 
you forget my words, Sit still and study your books.’ 

The book has a fascination for the teacher. He 
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almost worships it. A teacher who was in the 
school-room for forty years is now daily seen at the 
second-hand bookstores; he picks up a text-book 
and pores over it foran houratatime. What for? 
For nothing at all. He has got into the habit in the 
school-room and he keeps it up; he wastes his life 
in this vain pursuit. 

Books may do a world of damage if not rightly 
used; they are doing damage. Many and many a 
boy and girl is ruined by using a book wrongly. 
The habit 's gained of sitting and employing the 
mere surface of the mind. Newspapers are read 
by a vast number in this way; reading to kill time 
kills the mind. 

Hence the teacher should be cautious how he al- 
lows his pupils to use books —he may injure them— 
he probably wiil unless he understands the science 
of book-using. 

2. Another class of teachers have come to the con- 
clusion that pupils come to school to acquire infor- 
mation. They know certain facts in chemistry or 
in the declension of certain Latin nouns and they 
impart them to the pupils. When this is done the 
pupils are graduated. Why is this? Are these 
facts the most important in the world, or are they 
such as have been fixed upon in the past as the 
right thing and so are employed and will be em- 
ployed until the teacher refuses_to waste the time 
of the pupil on them? 

No educated man but stops over two facts, (1) 
he finds persons who are educated who did not go 
the round that he did, (2) the many things he 
learned that were useless to him. So that, what is 
to be memorized in school must be made the subject 
of long and perhaps painful thought. 

3. There are teachers who declare the pupil 
comes to school for discipline. They talk much of dis- 
cipline. They talk of ‘* disciplining the mind.” Isit 
possible ? The mind can be exercised; it can ac- 
quire habits; can you do more? There is now less 
said about disciplining the mind, and the mystery 
that hung around that phrase is clearing up. 

4. There are teachers who are certain the mind 
can grow, and that they can conduce to that growth. 
They look on the child as a being with plastic pow- 
ers of body, brain, and heart, and they seek to nour- 
ish them in a symmetrical manner. Such begin 
to study the CHILD, and if they study him fora 
century they will not get through. These feel less 
confident of their abilities than the lesson-hearers, 
but they will do more. The only drawback to 
their work is thatit does not show off like mechani- 
cal work. 
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THE PUPIL’S HEART. 


In the management of children, they must be 
made to see that what we dois done with love. If 
punishment is inflicted there never must be any 
vindictiveness. This principle is too often ignored. 
From a letter lately received from a teacher the 
following is taken, which will illustrate the point: 

Something occurred in school to-day that greatly 
encouraged me. One of the little girls, about ten 
years of age, who has always shown a very stub- 
born spirit, and who almost always gets very sulky 
when she is crossed, disobeyed me this afternoon, 
and I brought her up to my desk and whipped her 
hand quite smartly with the ruler. And then, asshe 
still exhibited a spirit of insubordination, I required 
her to stand on the floor near me; but she persist- 
ently turned her face away from me, after I had 
told her distinctly to stand with her face toward 
me. So, not wishing to whip her more, I took hold 
of her deliberately, and seated her on the -floor. 
She struggled some and said she did not want to 
sit on the floor. I said, ‘‘ But you must obey me.” 
She kicked about a little after that and sobbed con- 
vulsively, but after awhile became quiet. I then 
said, ‘‘Conny (nickname for Constance), are you 
Teady to be good and obedient?” To my surprise 
and delight, she jumped up and put both arms 
around my neck and gave me such a loving em- 
brace, that I put my arms around her waist (I was 
sitting) and held her tight for a few minutes. I 
could not keep back the tears. I said, “‘ You are 
sorry, are you not?” and she very meekly but earn- 











estly said she was; and when she looked up through 
her tears, there was an entirely new light in her 
eyes. I saw at once that I had won her, for the 
time at least. She was good all the rest of the day, 
and after school came with a sweet smile to kiss 
me good-night, and promised to be a better girl. I 
talked with her kindly, telling her that God loved 
her and wanted her to be good, and that Jesus 
would help her if she would ask Him. 

It hurt me very much to whip her. and I was 
greatly pained to see the wicked spirit she mani- 
fested. My heart has gone upin prayer for her ever 
since. O that the spirit of Christ may get full pos- 
session of her! She isfa motherless child, and her 
father drinks. 

I send you a‘ little note written by one of my 
little girls to Constance the day after the whipping, 
also Conny’s reply. These little notes, although not 
very elegant, willserve to give you an insight into 
their little hearts. Constance was very good all 
day Friday, but has not been at school to-day. 

Fripay, 25th, R 





My Dearest Constance: 

I hope you are quite well. I was so sorry to 
see you get a beating yesterday. I hope you will 
not get a beating again, try to be good and obey 


your teachers and do as they tell you. May God 
bless all. Your loving friend, 
1882. Susie W——— 
, er 
(Reply.) 


My Darling Susy : 

Iam going to obey Miss and I am going 
to love her. She says she loves me and she told 
me to be good that God will love me and I am going 
to be good. Miss C. N- 

1882. To Miss 8S. W 
(Should a child be seated on the floor?—Eprror.) 














INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Technical and industria] schools are now “a fixed 
fact” in the educational systems of all civilized 
nations. They are scattered throughout Europe 
and in this country; they fully vindicate their use 
now, and promise more for the future than any 
other description of schools. But technical and in- 
dustrial instruction must be introduced into the 
system of our common schools. The progress of 
the mechanic and useful arts, the introduction of 
machinery, the disappearance of the old appren- 
tice system, and the general demands of the intelli- 
gence and humanity of the age, for the welfare of 
the masses, have furnished the reasons for the es- 
tablishment of such schools. 

These industrial schools are of two kinds, often 
blended in one, but separable both in theory and 
and practice. ‘Instruction schools” are such 
as teach the theory and general use of tools, the 
proper conditions and material for the application 
of specific kinds of tools, and the general principles 
deduced from mathematics, drawing, and the 
natural sciences, mechanics, optics, hydrostatics, 
etc. Such is the Cooper Union. *‘‘ Construction 
schools” or shops, are such as teach the application 
of tools, instruments and machinery to the actual 
practice of various trades and occupations in pro- 
duction. Such is the Worcester Free Institute, which 
has now been in operation for nine years. The pupil, 
gets no pecuniary return for his work, yet he cre- 
ates the means for supporting the school. The an- 
nual salable products amounted in 1879 to about 
$17,000, falling short but $3,000 of the actual expen- 
ses of the shops and this deficit is gradually dimin- 
ishing, and the income will soon surpass the ex- 
penses. 

The report of the *‘ Industrial School Association,” 
of Boston, says: ‘‘We cannot but believe that it 
would be easy to establish, in connection with all 
our grammar schovls for boys, an annex for ele- 
mentary instruction in the use of the half-dozen 
universal tools—the hammer, saw, plane, chisel, 
file, and square. Three or four lessons a week, for 
one year only, of the grammar school course, would 
be enough to give the boys that intimacy with tools 
and that encouragement to the inborn inclination 


struction, lies as ‘dead capital’ in so many, drives 
them into overcrowded and uncongenial occupa- 
tions, or induces them to enter the paths of idleness 
and vice.” s 
President Runkle thinks boys are best ad- 
mitted to technical training at the age of 12-14 
years. School-shops, at first, might be open in the 
evening for the purpose of the technical in- 
struction of some who were too much engaged 
to attend in the day. In the district school, 
a single room fitted up to teach the use of the saw, 
plane, chisel and auger, the common wood-working 
tools, and what seemed best adapted tothe locality, 
would be all that need be done at first. Instruc- 
tion in the general use of tools is the first step in 
such a system, afterwards the nature and condi- 
tion of specific trade schools should be left to local 
conditions. 

The earliest stages of an industrial and technical 
education ought to be general rather than specific, 
and with a view to find out peculiar and individual 
talent. The primary school ought to be the devel- 
oping school for the general powers of the child— 
the senses, muscular force, and sensibilities of chil- 
dren. This is the ‘‘kindergarten ” of Freebel. 

The next stage above the primary and infant 
schools begins to develop more abstract and intel- 
lectual qualities, such as belong to language and 
the mathematics; and with these begin also to de 
velop the constructive and mechanic powers so 
universal in children. Here ccmes the new ele- 
ment we wish to introduce into our common schools. 
The kindergarten is a perpetual illustration of a 
developing school in the early process of the infant 
mind. What we need in the next stage is the de- 
veloping school of applied power in actual produc- 
tion. 

Here we are indebted tc 8. P. Ruggles, of Boston, 
both for the ideas and methods of a developing 
school for the teaching of the fundamental pro 
cesses of the mechanic arts and trades. 

The central idea of Mr. Ruggles’ developing 
school is, that the boy or girl is designed for some 
thing practical and specifically useful in life, and 
education must find out what this is before launch 
ing the youth upon the sea of life. 

Young men and young women need to be assisted 
to find out their peculiar talent, besides they should 
be guided so that they could employ their powers 
to the best advantage. 

The consumptive child should not be put to seden- 
tary pursuits: the child of drunken parents ap- 
prenticed to the manufacturer of fermented or al- 
coholic liquors; the natural agriculturist into the 
mechanic shop; and, above all, it would not make 
teachers, lawyers, ministers, physicians, and states- 
men out of natural mechanics and farmers.—Pror. 
ZACHOS. 





GEOLOGICAL examination of the delta of the Mis 
sissippi now shows that for a distance of about 300 
miles there are buried forests of large trees, one 
over the other, with interspaces of sand. Ten dis 
tinct forest growths of this description have been 
observed, which it is believed must have succeeded 
each other. Of these trees, known as the bald 
cypress, some have been found over twenty-five 
feet in diameter, and one contained 5,700 rings; in 
some instances, too, huge trees have grown ove1 
the stumps of others equally large. From these 
facts, geologists have assumed the antiquity of 
each forest growth at 10,000 years, or 100,000 for 
all. 

Mrs. G. A. D. MCARTHUR CAMPBELL, formerly a 
resident of Coonamble, was a passenger in a 
steamer from Hong Kong to one of the northern 
ports of Queensland, and one day a little boy about 
four years of age to whom the lady was much at- 
tached, fell. overboard, the accident o»curring 
through a sudden lurch of the vessel. With the 
exception of Mrs. Campbell and the man at the 
wheel all the passengers and crew were at dinner. 
Without waiting for a life buoy or divesting her- 
self of any clothing and simply saying to the man 
at the wheel, “Don't tell the child's mother,” Mrs. 
Campbell plunged into the water, swam to the boy 
and held him up till both were rescued the 
steamer having been promptly stopped ard a | oas 
lowered. 





for handicraft which, for the want of skill and in- 
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OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOL. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 
Pin Exercise. 

Small plain pin.cushions may be made of strong 
dark material; these may be furnished with pins, 
and one given to each child. 

The teacher may speak of the materials of pins, 
and let the children find their parts. Ask what 
part of the pin they put in the cushion first, with 
what part they push it, and what part is between the 
head and point. Ask about the shape of the head, 
what can be said of the point. Compare the point 
with a blunt pencil, if the term sharp is not given, 
prick the hands lightly. Bend a pin and then com- 
pare it with a good one to get the term straight. 

Let them recite, ‘‘ The pin has a head, shank, and 
point; the head is round, the shank is straight, and 


Speak of some of the processes of manufacture. 

The pins may be arranged on the cushions in the 
forms of letters, numbers, Roman numbers, all the 
positions of lines and angles, and all the different 
forms. 

Copies of things may be made on the board, the 
teacher using dots to represent the heads of the 
pins. If the children find difficulty in placing the 
pins in right positions, the teacher may mark the 
pattern with chalk upon the cushions and let them 
follow the lines. It would be well to teach them to 
make their own initials, as soon as they are capa- 
ble. 

When the children are able to arrange the forms, 
they may be told to make a circle and place a pin 
or cross in the center of it; a square with a circle 
in it, etc. Various designs will suggest themselves. 

This exercise will make pleasant and useful occu- 
pation for the smaller children, while the teacher 
is busy with the older ones. 

The pins may also be used for number lessons. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 





CORK. 
(W. B., writes on blackboard. R. T., recite together.) 

What is this? ‘‘ A piece of cork.” 

Yes. (W. B.) Now whatcan we find out about 
it? [press upon it with my fingers. Does it come 
back into position again? Whatdo we say of such 
things? ‘‘Elastic.” 

Yes. (W. B.) Who can tell what cork is made 
of ? ‘The bark of a tree.” (W. B.) 

So it is; what kind ofa tree? ‘A kind of oak 
that grows in Spain.” (W. B) 

Yes: now let us experiment; let ussee what it will 
do. (Drops it in a glassof water.) ‘It floats.” 


Yes. (W. B.) Now take it in your hands. Is it 
light or heavy ? ‘‘ Very light.” 

Yes. (W. B.) What else about it? ‘‘ There are 
little holes all through it.” 

Yes; that is called porous. (W. B.) 

Isitdamp ordry? “Dry.” (W. B.) 

What color is it generally ? ‘‘ A light brown.” 

Yes. (W.B.) Now I press it hard between two 
books. What effect does that have? ‘It flattens 
it a little.” 


Yes; when it can be pressed together it is called 
compressible, which means able to be pressed to- 
gether. (W. B.) Now we will find its uses. (Writes 


uses.) What is cork used for the most? ‘For 
bottles.” 


Yes; for stoppers. . B.) 

Whatelse? ‘On a nets.” 

Yes. (W.B.) What is that for? ‘To make the 
lines float.” 


What else is it used for? ‘‘ Life preservers.” 


yu. =(W. B.) 
What else? ‘Soles of shoes.” 
Yes. (W.B.) What else? ‘ Sailor hats.” 


Yes. (W. B.) Glazed sailor hats that boys and 
girls used to wear a great deal. Does any one know 
ot any other use? I will tell you; one great use is 
this: Cork cutters save all their ings when cut- 
ting out bottle stoppers, and so forth, and they are 
burned, and this makes the lamp-black which ar- 
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LESSONS 1N PHILOSOPHY. 


By W. H. Urey, of Ohio. 








I. Take a Florence flask for this experiment. Fill 
a small vial until it will just floatin water with the 
bottom upward. A homeopathic vialis convenient; 
small, thin pieces of lead may beclasped about the 
mouth of the vial; if too heavy, by a bent glass 
tube or pipe-stem introduce a bubble of air. Fill 
the flask with water, and place the vial mouth 
downwards in it. Cover the mouth of the flask with 
asmall bit of rubber sheeting, a hollow rubber ball, 
or even with the palm of the hand. By exerting 
pressure (only slight pressure is needed) on the rub- 
ber, ball or hand, the vial descends to the bottom of 
the flask, and on relieving the pressure, it rises 
again. This performs the experiment of the ‘‘ Car- 
tesian Devil.” But it does more. At A the vial 
appears about its natural size. At Bit is shorten- 
ed very much by the concave lens formed by the 
flask and water as the neck of the flask begins to 
swell into the body of the flask. At C the vial is 
greatly enlarged by the convex lens formed by the 
flask and the water. The effect is hightened by 
using a ‘‘Cartesian Devil.” The experiment is 
amusing, and if studied by young pupils, demon- 
strates several hydrostatic and optical laws. 

II. Take an argand lamp chimney or other tube. 
Tie a piece of rubber sheeting cver one end of it, 
stretching it moderately tight. To the centre and 
top of the rubber sheeting affix, by means of mucil- 
age,a small bit of mirror about the size of a small tack 
head. Darken the school-room as dark as possible- 
and by means of a mirror placed outside of an aper- 
ture in a shutter, reflect a ray of sunlight into the 
room. Hold the end of the lamp chimney in this 
ray of light, and a small, bright spot will be reflect- 
ed on the wall. Put the mouth tothe open end of 
the tube and utter asound. The spot of light breaks 
into a curious band; utter another sound and a dif- 
ferent band of light is thrown upon the wall. 
Sound the notes of the scale, and each tone produces 
a different band of light. and observe that the same 
band is always produced by the same tone. Have 
two tubes prepared, and have a boy (whose voice 
has changed) und a girl sound the same tone. Ob- 
serve that there is an octave difference in their 
voices. The vibrations here made visible are simply 
the vibrations which have produced the tones. 
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THE OFFICE OF MEMORY IN ARITHMETIC. 


By H. E. Jones, Atchinson, Kansas. 

It has often occurred to me that a needlessly 
heavy tax is laid upon memory, and much lack of 
gumption displayed in levying it. There was a 
time all know, hundreds of years ago, when, on ac- 
count of the scarcity and dearness of books, it be- 
hooved one to memorize every important fact. that 
he surmised he one day might have use for. A 
good memory is a very useful outfit. Yes, and so 
is a complete set of tools to a carpenter. Yet how 
many have such?. And why? 

It isa universally acknowledged maxim in the 
business world that by far the greatest part a a 
man’s capital should be invested in staple goods, 
suchas are in oft recurring demand. Just so in 
arithmetic. Some facts are in such constant re- 
quisition that you not only want to have them 
but to have them ready for instant use. 

Almost every teacher could name in three min- 
utes a score or two of different facts of which our 





tists use for painting pictures. 


children are required to possess themselves, most 





of which are most unquestionably ‘‘ fancy stock,” 
while, at the same time,{the ‘staples, the addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division tables 
are stored away in such wild confusion that much 
valuable time is wasted in finding the facts they 
contain. 

I asserted that the tax on the memory not only 
was needlessly heavy, but that much lack of gump. 
tion was displaced in levying it. Last winter after 
reading in the Schoolmaster a very interesting ar 
ticle upon the teaching of primary arithmetic in 
the Pittsburgh schools, I ventured upon a little ex. 
periment myself in that direction. 

I placed a problem on the board, and challenged 
the class to a race. Remember the object is not to 
display your own power. Having found out their 
best pace I timed it, and then set them a certain 
number of problems to be solved in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Next day I put them again on the course, 
got them up to their best, and timed them again. 

You will not need to say that you must learn to 
repeat the 7’s forward, backward and skipping. 
They will {do it of their own accord, and not only 
to 7’s but to 17’s too. My class at that time being 
small—I was teaching in the country—I would let 
them occupy one corner of the room with my watch 
open before them, while I went on with some other 
recitation. 

A poll tax is obnoxious; an indirect tax is paid 
cheerfully and by many unknowingly. 
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COMPOSITIONS AND DECLAMATIONS. 


By H. W. C. 

The following method is quite successful in its 
operation in my school, and it has features that 
could be adopted in 'nearly every school. Every 
morning at the opening of school, two speakers 
(whose names are answered alphabetically at the 
beginning of the week) give declamations which 
are criticised hy the teacher or teachers who may 
be present. The exercise need not occupy more 
than ten minutes and the judicial criticism on the 
speakers each day will produce excellent results on 
the whole school. One great advantage of the sys- 
tem is its being a regular exercise, coming like the 
daily lesson; and yet two speakers receive the en- 
tire and ‘‘unwearied attention” of the whole 
school. A similar course might be adopted with 
compositions. If the school contain advanced pupils, 
two leaders may be appointed who shall choose up 
sides,and an afternoon (or a part of one) be devoted to 
a debate on some question selected, two or three days 
beforehand. An hour or two some previous after- 
noon should be given up to preparing written argu- 
ments which may, of course, be elaborated out of 
school. After they are written, let there be op- 
portunity given for oraldebate, The debate should 
be decided by the teacher or teachers present. This 
will make each one anxious to have his side win 
and hence will stimulate work, and such work is 
one of the easiest methods of producing composi- 
tions. It seems to me that this exercise ought t 
_-me at least as often as once in two weeks. 
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/ MARKING PUPILS. 





It is a common custom with teachers to place 4 
figure opposite a pupil’s name to indicate his profi- 
ciency.. Some mark from 1 to 10, some from 1 to 6, 
some use 0 to mean complete failure, 1 poor recita- 
tion, 2 fair do., 3 good do., 4 excellent do. The cus 
tom of mar... -imost universal. It has some 
thing to be said in its 1avo.; it has many things to 
be said against it. The great thing against it is its 
tendency to degrade true scholarship; the pupil 
soon comes to recite for themark. The great thing 
in its favor is that it keeps a compact record of the 
pupil’s work. 

The teacher who does not in some way record 
the work of his pupils will find himself after 4 
short time forgetting what was done the past week 
or month. Hence his books should show this— 
but for his own private eye. Some make a boast 
that their books run back for twenty-five years, 
apd when a pupil begins to become prominent they 
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ry out: ‘‘Oh, he cannot succeed, he has many 
,ilures marked against him on my books.” 
(1) The teacher should not use his record fo in- 
e or discourage a pupil. Sometimes a pupil re- 
‘ites well, then it is said, ‘‘I will give you the high- 
¢ mark for that, but you have many low marks 
ainst you.” 

(2) The marking should not induce the pupil .to 
tudy for that asan end. It was not uncommon 
or the writer to hear at the Normal School after a 
sitation: ‘‘That won you a 6,” this being the 
pumber indicating excellence. And again, a pupil 
ould remain and inquire: *‘ What did you mark 
ye?” If it was a low number pleadings would 
pllow, and fair, female pupils have been known to 
ead quite successfully. The teacher is seen to 
over over the record pencil in hand and estimat- 
ng the pupil’s work, so as to put down a figure. 
snd again if the teacher forgets to do this he puts 
hem down as best he can afterward. (Have we 
not done things of this kind that we feel ashamed 
pf? ) 

3. The marking must not be considered to be 
nything more than an estimate after all. This 
may Shock some teachers, but it is true. And how 

that estimate made up? John is polite, obedient; 
his father is influential, his mother notices the 
eacher—his mark is generally high. Mary is 

ss-eyed, ill-dressed, not over neat, her father is 
» nobody—her mark isa lowone. Henry, again is 
a glib speaker, has good memory, catches at the 
expression in the book, and appears to understand 
himself—his mark is good. Peter stumbles with 
yords, seems to have no accuracy of expression, 
annot put his phrases and sentences together with 
any neatness or smoothness—his mark is poor. 

Yet it is a queer fact that these low-marked pupils 
roout and do business so well, that they often times 

e the masters and the high marked ones become 
heir servants. The marking system, like all good 
things is too often overdone. A Yankee, it is said, 
made one tool that could be used_for fifteen differ- 
ent purposes, and died in the effort to make it ac- 
complish still more. Marking is merely good to 
mable the teacher to renember what the pupil did 
atany particular time. It is a diary; it is an esti- 
nate. 

The mark should cover at least three elements, 
study, comprehension, and expression. Hence a 
system is needed that will indicate these three. In 
the space for a figure put 1, this means poor repeti- 
tion; 11, fair; 111, good; 1111, excellent; 1 with cross 
line means poorstudy andcomprehension. That is, 
perpendicular lines estimate the scholarship. Paral- 
lel lines the comprehension. Diagonal lines the ex- 
pression. A teacher who keeps this record will be 
measuring his pupils in three ways, and he will strive 
(or ought to) to increase the power that is lacking. 
$o that in such a case the record will be useful. 

(4) The teacher should encourage his pupils to 
keep a record for themselves. Have the matter 
dearly understood. Let there be no darkness or 
underhand work. The pupil is asked to mark him- 
self daily to compare himself with what the teacher 
estimates him. 


These mean failure. poor, fair, good and excellent 
comprehension, good and good comprehension, etc. 





The grave of Mr. Emerson is kept covered with 
flowers by the young girls of Concord. In the same 
cemetery the grave of Thoreau is unadorned with 
thaft or stone, and that of Hawthorne has only a 
stone at the head and foot of the grave, simply in- 
«ribed with his name. 

A Firt Commissioner of Boston, says that in his 
opinion a fireman must be a temperate and sober 
man. He must carry a level head on level shoul- 
ders. He must be a man of intelligence, coolness, 
and ever ready to obey and submit to discipline. 

DURING a recent tornado in Brewet, Me., a plank 
vas blown endwise with such force against a cistern 
taving wooden wal!s an inch and akalf thick, that 
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LESSONS IN LITERATURE. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

Nearly all our words for common objects, actions, 
attributes, and relations, as well as all our numer- 
als up toa million, are Anglo-Saxon or pure Eng- 
lish. They were brought by our Teutonic forefath- | 
ers with them to Germany from a land, probably | 
in Central Asia, where one people lived speak- | 
ing a common tongue. This early people bore in| 
Sanscrit, the ancient language of Hindustan, the | 
name of Arya, whence their home has ben called | 
the Aryan land, and their tongue Aryan. As this, 
people multiplied, the ancient land became too nar- 
row for them, and accordingly successive bands or 
hordes of emigrants left it at different times, some 
of them at periods very far apart, each taking with 
them the original tongue at the stage of develop- 
ment it had reached at the date of their leaving. 
Some of these hordes journeyed south toward Hin- 
dustan and Persia, others wandered west and north 
toward Europe, taking each their own route, and 
ultimately settling in different parts of that conti- 
nent, gradually filling it from Greece to Norway, 
and from the Asiatic frontier to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Thus different tribes or nations were formed, each 
speaking a different dialect of Ayran; which dia- 
lects, by that process of change which is constantly 
going on in language, became ultimately so dissimil- 
ar that they were foreign words in relation to each 
other. It was in this way that the different tongues 
of Europe—Greek, Latin, Keltic, Danish, Dutch, 
German, etc.—had their rise. 

There are still, however, many words and many 
gramuuatical forms common to all these languages, 
sufficiently evidencing that they all sprang from a 
common parent-speech; thus, the English word 
father isin the earliest English or Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish, and Swedish fader, in Dutch Vader, in Ger- 
man vater, in Latin and Greek pater, in Persian pa- 
dar, in Sanscrit pitri. The same close relationship 
could be shown to exist between hundreds of other 
words, notably between the pronouns and numerals, 
of the various languages. 
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VARIETY PLEASING TO THE CHILD. 

Teachers of primary grades will obtain much great- 
er results if they vary their methods of instruc- 
tion. Children easily become tired and restless 
when confined to one subject for any length of 
time. They often become so accustomed to the 
way in which the teacher treats her subjects, that 





the board went, endwise, some distance through 
ato the water. 


j they know her very questions beforehand. Lack 


connected with routine work. Hence 
riety. 


If you have adopted the 


employ va 


way of having words 


‘read from the board as you point to them, drop it 


and try something new. 

(1). ‘* Mary may take the pointer and show me 
the word which means an animal having four legs, 
‘two horns, and from which get our milk. 
Class read the word which Mary has pointed at 
| Cow. 

(2). Emma and her mother went out waljking the 
| other day, and became so tired they could not well 
walk home, so Emma's mother said, ** Let us wait 
here, on this corner, for a —— Now, 
may show me the word which will tell us what 
they wished to wait for. A car. 

By adopting these and similar methods the teach 

er will not only ascertain if the children can read 

the words, but she will also see if they know their 
meaning; at the same time the children are in 
structed. 

In counting and adding, the successful teacher 
will not limit them to counting and adding balls on 
the frame and figures on the board, but she wil! 
allow children to count pencils, their fingers, nun: 
ber of children in the room, children with back 


we 


Jessie 


combs on, with white aprons, with red ribbons 
etc., etc. 
Lessons in color should not be confined to colons 


on the chart. Show them good specimens of ce 
tain colors first, then have them notice correspond 
ing colors in their dresses, ribbons, stockings, etc 
If the color be red, have all the children rise with 
this color in any part of their dress. 

In form the illustrations should 
numerous and varied ‘in respect to size and color. 
There should be many illustrations, (1), because re 
petition of illustration helpsin arousing and in 
pressing the ideas; (2), it is wrong to generaliz 
from too few particulars. Request the children 
themselves to notice these forms out of the school 
room, and bring specimens to school. It wil! 
awaken an interest in the subject, and avoid par 
rot recitations. 

The musical exercises can also be varied by ap 
pointing separate children to sing the numerals, 
others the syllables; teach the syllable children 
the numerals and the numeral children the sylla- 
bles. 

Variety in the school-room is not only pleasing 
to the little ones and. beneficial, but-it is necessary. 
It should be a rule not to allow the children to 
know what will take place during thesession. Vary 
your methods so that they will always expect some . 


be correct 





of interest, restlessness and slow progress are all 


thing new. Try this plan. A Teacaza wo Knows. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS. 


Oct. 26.—A conspiracy has been discovered in 
Paris.—Serrano’s new program comprises the re- 
establishment of the constitution of 1869, with the 

ollowing modifications: King Alfonzo and his dy- 
nasty are to be recognized as the legitimate rulers 
of the country, the King to have the power of dis- 
solving the Cortes on condition that a new legisla- 
ture is immediately summoned; the present life 
senators to be entitled to keep their dignity in the 
new legislature, and the sitting of the congress to 
be limited to six months.—News has just arrived 
of three boats’ crews massacred in July by Pata- 
gonian savages.—The bi-centennial celebration of 
Penn's arrival at Philadelphia opened to-day. 

Oct. 27.—Damage by flood in the Southern Tyrol 
is estimated at 1,500,000 florins. 

Oct. 28.—A panic has seized the people of Lyons 
on account of the proceedings of the anarchist so- 
cieties.—Seventy-five Russian nihilists have been 
arrested at Odessa.—The conservative party has 
gained twelve seats in the Prussian Diet, chiefly at 
the expense of the national liberals.—British strik- 
ing miners have accepted an advance of ten per 
cent in wages. 

Oct. 30.—The Egyptian prosecutor states that 
the evidence already given proves Arabi Pacha to 
have been complicated in the pillage and burning of 
Alexandria.—The Servian Ministry have resigned. 
—The number of cases of yellow fever at Pensacola 
is falling off.—Abbey’s Park Theatre in New York, 
burned to the ground this evening a few hours be- 
fore Mrs. Langtry’s first appearance was to have 
been made. Two men were seriously injured; one 
missing. The total loss is $179,000. 

Oct. 31.—-Lord Dufferin will go to Cairo to take 
the direction of negotiations in Egyptian affairs. 

Nov. 1.—The Western Press Association has sev- 
ered its counection with the Associated Press.—The 
first trial of Italian universal suffrage took place in 
Italy; most of the former ministers were elected. 
(What is the Italian form of government ?)—Nearly 
two million francs’ worth of counterfeit English 
bank notes have been passed in Paris.—The Sioux 
reservation question has been settled to the satis- 
faction of the Indians.--A society has been organ- 
ized at Boston, Mass., for the purpose of colonizing 
Palestine with industrious Christians. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 











(These can be used by the live teacher after morni 
or they can be written out and distributed amo 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

Intelligent concent:ation is the secret of efficiency. 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie.—GEORGE 
HERBERT. 

Enjoy what you have; hopefor what you lack.— 
Good Cheer. 

It is not calling your neighbor names that settles 
a question.—D’IsRaELI. 

Occasions do not make a man frail. but they 
show what he is.—THOoMAS A KEMPIS. 

Genius at first is nothing more than a great ca- 
pacity for receiving discipline.—GrorGE ELIOT. 

Old truths are always new to us if they come 
with the smell of heaven upon them. —BunYan. 

Education begins the gentleman, but reading, 
good company and reflection finish him.— Looks. 

A sound discretion is not so much indicated by 
never making a mistake, as by never repeating it. 
—EXCHANGE. 

Let us have faith that right makes might: and in 
that faith, let us, to the end, dare to do our duty. 
—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Wecanno more scold any one into loving us 
than nature could make buds blossom by daily nip- 
ping them with frost. 

It is no small commendation to manage a little, 
well. He is a good wagoner who can turn in a little 


room. To live well in abundance is the praise of 
the estate, not of the person.—BisHop Ha... 


Who hath a greater combat than he that laboreth 
to overcome himself ? This ought to be our endeav- 
or, to conquer ourselves and daily wax stronger, 
and to e a further growth in holiness.—THomas 
A KEmpIs. 


exercises, 
class, or 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THE BoarD OF EpvucaTIon met Nov. 1, F. C. Robinson, 
M. D., and David McClure, were chosen trustees for 5th 
and 18th wards. Several books were proposed to be 
added to the list of supplies, but refused and many were 
struck off. Henry S. Carr was appointed teacher of 
reading in the High School in place of Charles Roberts. 
The Manual (Course of Study), was referred to the 
teachers Com. At the meeting Oct. 18, Miss Fox, P. 
F. D. G. 8. No. 9, was voted the maximum salary. The 
grammar grades of G. 8, No. 67 are to be consolidated, 
the school is to be known as P. 8. 19. Mr. W. L. Bixby, 
principal G. S. No. 67, lately died. His death was 
hastened by the unhealthiness of the situation. 

A COMPLIMENTARY dinner has been tended Herbert 
Spencer by a nuiuber of leading citizens of New York, 
to take place at Delmonicos on the 9th inst. 

Pror. 8S. 8. PackaRD.—This gentleman has a splendid 
school at 805 Broadway. It is more, it is a genuine 
affair. It is the child of Prof. P’s. brain and it is his 
pet. Of it he dreams by night and discourses by day. 
He does more; he publishes a paper called ‘‘Common 
Sense in Education,” that tells all about his school. 
This paper has a good deal to say about education. As 
it is ordinarily done, Prof. Packard thinks it is a cram 
and sham. If you can see what he is doing, you will 
be enthusiastic over your visit for a long time. 

Pror. YounG’s LECTuRES.—Prof. Charles A. Young, 
of the Princeton College, will deliver the following 
course of lectures in the Church of the Strangers. Jan. 
2, 1888, Celestial Measurement; 9, The Sun; 16, The 
Moon and Eclipses; 23, The Planetary System; 30, 
Meteors and Comets ; Feb. 6, The Fixed Stars and Nebu- 
lae. All of these lectures will be illustrated by means 
of the stereopticon. Tickets can be obtained from 
Sisters of the Strangers, No. 4 Winthrop Place; or at 
R. T. Haines, office, No, 30, East 14th street. 


ELSEWHERE. 

Pa.—Chester County Institute was held Oct. 30. 
We notice the name of Prof. E. V. DeGraff, as one of 
the instructors. 

MARSHALL Co., lowa.—There is some use being found 
here for ,the sand-box and mode'ling clay. Whatjother 
counties uze them? Who know how to use them? Why 
are they better than books? What can you do with 
them? 

AUBURN, N. Y.—A discussion has been held as to 
length of school sessions. They are now 9 to 12, 11-4 
to 4—with 15 minutes recess each session. The Board 
lengthened the noon recess, making it extend from 12 
to 12 1-2 o’clock, and shortening the recess 5 minutes. 
There was a lively attack on the Board and Supt., but 
all agreed that Auburn has good schools. 

Mr. HoLuty, O.—The teachers here are thankful to E. 
L. Kellogg & Co., for their educational publications. 
They have placed within our reach something cheap, to 
be very expensive to the teacher to be without. They 
place before us the plans and ideas of many experienced 
teachers. Why settle down in an old rut when new 
plans are at hand, which have been tried and proved to 
be valuable.—PEASE. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Two professors in the University 
here discovered a process for the manufacturing sugar 
from sorghum and glucose from the seed. They patent- 
ed their process, and enlisted a large number of capital- 
ists in their idea, and a manufactory has been put up in 
Champaign and is now running night and day. This is 
good so far. We are told that these professors have 
been turned out of the University. Why? 

Penn.—Mr. C. T. Huth, principal of one of the schools 
in Shamokin, is interesting his scholars much in their 
school-work. The children have a paper, and choose an 
editor every week who attends to the local news or pei- 
sonals and examines the literary department. The per- 
sonal column is most amusing, several of the scholars 
being hit. rather sharply at times. He is also putting up 
some gymnastic apparatus, in fact, he studies his school 
and its wants. 

AT the Tenth Congress of the Association for the «d- 
vancement of Women held at Portland, Me., Oct. 10, 
papers were read and discussions entered upon by many 
noted women. A good feature of this convention was 
the breadth of its scope. The interest manifest was not 
in suffrage alone, but in general progress. Among the 
subjects taken up were “The Rights of Children,” 
“Vacation and Vacation Schools,” the Chinese and 
justice, and matters of public interest in art and scien 2e. 








Osweao, N. Y.—In December last the ScHoLar’s 


COMPANION, published in New York, offered sev, 
prizes for ‘‘ wild flower cards” painted in water cok 
It is now announced that the second prize of five; 
lars has been awarded to Miss Lucy 8S. Grannis of { 
city, daughter of Dr. W. P. Grannis. As the Coyp 
ION has an extended and general circulation throug) 
the country, and the competition therefore must } 
been large, the award is a compliment worth hay; 
Mrs. Cornwall was Miss Grannis’s teacher.—Oswego 
Y. Daily Times. 

West Va.—Supt. Harrison puts these questions : 

1. Name some of the laws of meptal development. 

2. What is oral teaching ? 

8. In what does reason differ from judgment? 

4. Do you improve the school house grounds, and h 

5. Do you teach words without ideas represented 
them? 

5. Do you cultivate a taste for general literature, 
80, how ; if not, why not? 

7. Do you confine yourself strictly to the text-book 
teaching, if so, why; if not. why not? 


WATERBURY, CoNN.—Five teachers had their salar 
raised $50, because their classes rated 95 per cent.; 
were raised $25, their classes rated 90 per cent. Rul 
is- ‘Originality or, (wanting this.) the power to ai 
successfully the best methods followed by other tea 
ers.” Rule 10 is—‘‘Live teachers are what we wa 
those who keep pace with the progressive spirit of | 
age; who can teach more than the text-book teach 
and who can teach their pupils how to think as wel] 
to remember.” Supt. Driggs is a live man. He goes 
the best teachers at all hazards. Look out for the Wat 
bury schools. 


Mr. B. G. NortHROoP, Secretary of the Board of 
cation of Connecticut, sent in his resignation. It 
accepted, the Board voting ‘“‘undiminished confide 
in his integrity” and recognizing ‘‘the good work he} 
done to the course of education.” Many eminent x 
in the State requested the Board not to accept his re 
nation, but Mr. Northrop felt he had been so long 
this field that he preferred to go into another that ne 
him sadly—that of rural improvement, and so thanki 
the Board, and appreciating the spirit of the letters 
question his retention, he pressed his resignation. 
services of this eminent friend of education will 
tinue to bear fruit, for he has laid deep and solid four 
tions. 


Boston.—Mr. H. 8. Ballow with others, proposes 
publish an educatioral paper to be called the “Am 
can Teacher.” He desires to raise $12,000 before pu 
cation is begun. There is room enough for more 4 
cational publications, but as to their success pecuniari 
that is another question. The idea of having s 
money ahead is firstrate, if that can be got then 
advise the publication of the ‘‘ American Teacher” 
welcome and rejoice over the plan, as we rejoice to 
men embark for missionary stations in China. If { 
subscribers to the proposed fund don’t make mot 
they will do lotsof good ; on that ground we hope 
will be published. 


PLYMOUTH, Mass.—The granite statue of Educati 
has been placed in its position on the pilgrim nati 
monument. It is a companion to the statue of Moral! 
already in position, and which it resembles ina ¢ 
degree. It was cut from a single block of gra 
weighing originally over 100 tons, and at present, 
its finished state, weighs nearly 25 tons. The mo 
was made by Doyle, the New York sculptor. 1 
marble bas relief of the signing of the compact has: 
been placed in position in the buttress immediaté 
under Education. It was cut at Hallowell, and is 
feet. The figures of Governor Carver, Elder Brews! 
and Miles Standish are easily recognized among the t! 
teen forming the group, and the whole presents a be 
tiful appearance ; finer, if anything than that of 2 
barkation, which is in a corresponding position bene 
Morality. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES.—Six illustrated lectures 
“The Romance of American (United States) Histo 
will be given by Rev. John C. Eccleston, D.D.. 
Chickering Hall, Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Str 
on six successive Wednesday afternoons, Nov. 1, & 
22, 29, and Dec. 6, at 8:15 o'clock. The lectures will 
illustrated by over 400 beautiful stereopticon vie 
Tickets 50 cents, course ticket, with reserved seat, #! 
to $3. The lectures will be divided into six epochs. 
aim of each will be to impress upon its hearers the p) 
sophy of the epoch under- consideration, not me™ 
giving a bare catalogue of the events, but showing 





causes and effects of events, thus leading intelli 
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pupils to an appreciation of the fact that events hinge 
upon each other. Each of the lecturer will be copiously 
illustrated by the best stereopticon views, drawn frum 
every available source of Historical Places, Buildings, 
Battlefields, Naval Engagements and Memorable In- 
cidents ; thus the eye will constantly assist the ear in 
fixing indelibly in the memory the information given. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Miss Ruth B. Burritt, 1607 Chestnut 
street. purpores to give a course of lessons embracing 
the following topics : 

1. How the child learns to Talk — object, idea, word, 
association. 2. Blackboard Work, sentence, script, pic- 
ture, drawing. 3. Talking with Chalk, Pencil andjPen— 
Unity of reading, writing, spelling, pronunciation, use 
of capitals, and composition in one exercise. 4, Number 
Lessons—how to use objects—when not to use them. 5. 
Geography—theory of teaching it—molding, drawing, 
building continents. 6. Geography and History Com- 
bined. 7. Lectures and Discussions upon School Dis- 
cipline—dull pupils—how to correct bad habius. 8 Draw- 
ing—an entire new system—commencing by modelling 
ball, cube and cylinder— lines formed from real obj:cts. 


Pa.—Supt. Streeter, of Titusville, has avoided the worry, 
the anxiety and nervous excitement over examination of 
pupils, whose ordinary work came to the office on account 
of excellence in thought and pen nanship, and who pro- 
duced papers at examination :reditable neither to them- 
selves nor their teachers. It occurred to him, that if 
pupils could be examined without their being aware 
of the fact, all cause for excitement would disappear. 
A fortnight, therefore, before the yearly examinations 
usually began, he prepared questions and directed 
teachers to give one question a day to their classer, 
among the other questions it is usual to give, outside 
of this regular lesson, the pupil not to know, of course 
that he was deciding the question of his promotion to 
the High School. He asks his School Board, ‘“‘do you 
think the schools have gained during the year? I do. 
Le~s machine work has been done than ever before, and 
there has b2en a corresponding increase of training the 
children to think. The teaching has been better, more 
interest has been awakened and sustained, and there has 
been less friction in all departments of school life. With 
this to cheer us, we may look forward to the work of 
another year with the hope that the same efforts as 
earnestly sustained will give results which before now 
we have not been able to reach.” 

There are eighteen school teachers in this city who 
are subscribers and readers of thirty-eight educational 
journals. No wonder our teachers are wide awake and 
enthusiastic in the cause of education. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION.— 
The Association met on Thursday evening. Oct. 26, at 
the High School in New Haven. Prof. M. A. Warren, 
of Danbury, presided. Prof. Wm. T. Harris, gave an 
address, ‘‘Do the Public Schools Educate the Children 
beyond the Position Which they must Occupy in Life?” 
On Friday morning, “‘The Grube Method of Teaching 
Numbers,” was described by Mr. M. Pitman, of New 
Haven in a brief talk, and illustrated by a class of pupils 
from the Woolsey School, conducted by Miss Pinney. 
A discussion of the subject followed. H. F. Bassett, 
Librarian of the Bronson Library, Waterbury, read a 
paper on “The Relation of the Public Library to ithe Pub- 
lic School.” Discussion of the subject followed. “Map 
Drawing,” was illustrated by a class from the Dwight 
School, L. L. Camp, Principal. Mr. Joseph R. French, 
Principal of the Skinner School, New Haven, read a 
paper on ‘“‘Language in the Lower Grades,” and then 
conducted a class. A discussion followed. Charles G. 
Leland, of Philadelphia, and L. H. Marvel, of Boston, 
each read a paper on ‘‘Should Hand-Work Constitute a 
Part of all Education?’ On Friday evening, Rev. New- 
man Smyth gave an address on ‘The Art of Thinking.” 
On Saturday morning, Prof. Henry E. Sawyer, Vice 
Principal Normal School, New Britain, read a paper on 
“Less Hours per Day ; More Days in the Year.” T. I, 
Driggs, of Waterbury, read a paper on “The Examina- 
tion of Teachers by the State.” J. G. Lewis, of New 
Haven, was elected President for the ensuing year. For 
Vice-presidents, H. M. Adams, Rockville, H. M. Wal- 
radt, South Nurwalk ; J. H. Graves, Hartford; J. B. 
Welch, Willimantic; E. L. Mead, Winsted; Dwight 
Holbrook, Clinton ; J. R. French, New Haven; H. L. 
M. Ladd, Norwich. Secretary, J. L. Whitmore, New 
Haven. Treasurer, E. L. Ames, Plantsville. Record- 
secretary, Miss E. J. Whiton, Waterbury. Delegates to 
national convention, D. N. Camp, T. W. Curtiss,‘ New 
Haven ; M. A. Warren, Vanbury, N. L. Bishow, Nor- 
wich ; Jos. H. Hall, Hartford. 


LETTERS. 


An experience of ten years leads me to agree with 
the idea advanced upon Democratic government of 
our schools. During the first week or two in a 
new school, I found it necessary to hold mat- 
ters with a firm hand, with no other rule than 
“Do right.” After satisfying the pupils that order 
must be kept, and that a strict government was 
necessary and best, also that the order of the 
school was dependent uron themselves as in- 
dividuals, and that I was an executive and not 
a policeman, but was a teacher impartial and firm 
striving to makeg¢hem wiser and better. This one 
rule was found to cover much ground, but was not 
quite specific enough, and we needed several regu- 
lations. I then proposed such regulations, giving 
a reason for them, and what they were expected to 
accomplish, showing the pupils their interest in the 
matter. They were then moved, discussed, and 
carried. All our inside regulations were made in 
this way, making the pupils a legislative body, and 
the teacher was constituted the executive. I find 
it works well, and have no failures to report in a 
single instance. The pupils seem to feel more “‘in 
honor bound” to keep their own laws, and I find 
they hold me to a strict account as executive. The 
prominent point is that the public opinion of the 
school is with me every time. In one school I was 
much annoyed by whispering and talking in an un- 
dertone. After cautioning and trying to bring the 
nuisance under control, I saw there was no way 
but to stop all communication. I gave them a 
little talk on the necessity of uninterrupted study, 
and the diverting influence of whispering. Then a 
motion was called for; when one of the liveliest 
young men moved that; ‘‘We have no whispering,” 
which wa; seconded aud carried unanimously. The 
pupils with two forgetful exceptions lived up to it 
and seemed proud of it. One of the young ladies 
when talking with a for ner school-mate said, ‘‘We 
don’t have any whispering now, its rather hard, 
but we did it ourselves.” I have a graded school 
at present, where measures are carried out in 
the same way, and I have a school that I am 
proud of. 

1. Have few rules. 

2. Propose no unnecessary rules. 

3. Always show the pupils their interest in the 
measure proposed. 

4. Never propose a question in such a manner 
that your authority would be crippled if the 
measure were dcfeated. 

5. Be vigilant in enforcing rules as pupils under- 
stand them, and never strain them to cover your 
own construction. 

6. Be morally sure a question will be carried the 
way you wish before bringing the business before 
the house. (This is very important.) DELTA. 





I would like to see in the JournaL the daily 
work of an acknowledged master of the superin- 
tendency of schools. As this letter came under the 
head of private correspondence, I can say with some 
freedom that while the people say, and evidently 
believe, that their schools are among the best, and 
while our constantly increasing attendance seems 
to justify the parents in what they say, I, who am 
ina position to know more than they, can see 
what they cannot see, and feel as they never can 
feel, how far below real excellence, these same ‘‘good 
schools” are. I know how full your columns are 
of practical material, and I am constantly using it; 
but I should feel sure of my work, if I had some 
standard of acknowledged excellence to serve as a 
measure of my own individual work. I enclose a 
copy of my last ieport which will give an idea of 
our present position educationally. R. M. 8. 


“R. J.” asks “‘How to govern a school?” I agree 
with his idea of eoverning by the principles of civil 
gcvernment, that is, that the pupils should be 
taught to govern themselves; but in my practice 
in common schools, I have found it necessary for 
the teacher to be both the executive and judicial 
power at the same time. I believe it is an inherent 
property of children to like to assist in making the 








time, they do not like to have their associates 
govern them by authority. One term, while teach- 
ing in a disorderly district, I formed a body guard 
of good pupils to assist me in correcting the mis- 
takes of the disorderly ones (especially the smaller 
pupils), and it gave good satisfaction. 

H. T. SKEniTT, Amboy Centre, N. Y. 





Do you pay contributors for articles, or are they 
sent gratuitously? I have had unusual success in 
my school, and should like to write if Iam to be 
paid. M. F. 
(There fare many skillful teachers who would 
give poor descriptions .of their work; in general 
teachers are poor writers,at least their MSS. are 
barely fitted for printing. We know of one lady 
who is a remarkably good teacher, but who is a 
failure as a writer; more time is spent in getting 
her MSS. into shape than they are worth. Very, 
very few can present a MS. that does not need re- 
casting. This is because the art of writing is a 
much greater art than is usually supposed. The way 
a person becomes a writer is to writeand offer his 
MS., and be thankful if it is published, for this 
gives him a standing before the public. If his writ- 
ings are in demand he will know it, and then the 
question of pay can be settled. But first learn to 
write.—Eb.) 





* 

Please send prices of writing paper. What is 
the cheapest blackboard in case the walls are soft 
plaster? 

(Get heavy Manilla paper and put on with paste, 
as you do wall-paper. When dry puton the sili- 
cate slating. This is excellent and will make a 
better blackboard than the wall itself. Write to 
the Silicate Slate Co., corner Fulton and Church st. 
N. Y., for information. We have used this material 
and know it to be excellent. For writing paper, 
address Acme Stationery Co., 117 Fulton street. Ep) 


You will see by my name that I am a new sub- 
scriber, but I am so well pleased with the IystTrTUTE, 
that I cannot defer expressing my admiration of it 
and bless the good fortune that directed my choice. 
I find the parents more in favor of having their 
children taught arithmetic than any other branch. 
They say the children will be called upon by cir- 
cumstances of life to exercise figures more than 
anything else, except a legible hand-writing; and I 


notice a great many papers view it in much the 
same light. I teach,the youngest how to carry ona 
correspondence, how to begin and close a letter, 


where to have capitals, and where pauses, for I 
have seen pupils far advanced, deficient in that. 
M. J. C. 





Please inform me in regard to First TEACHING. 
Where can I obtain it? Do you know of any book 
containing examples in multiplication and division 
worked out, or the answers given, for the use of in- 
termediate schools? I think a great deal of your 
‘*Golden Thoughts.’ Please send!more of them; 
I like the short ones best ; children understand them 
better. Ww. 





To be virtuous is to be happy. Please parse the 
words in italics. R. 8. 

The subject of the sentence is ‘‘to be virtuous,” 
to be is an infinitive phrase and virtuous is an ad- 
jective, used in predicate with to be and describes 
man understood: ‘To be a virtuous man is to be 
a happy man.” In its present form it is still more 
generalized by leaving man out. The second to be 
is a phrase in predicate with is. 





I will borrow the money and renew my subscrip- 
tion for I cannot do without the hints found in the 
InsTITUTE. I am not working solely for muney; I 
want to do a good work for the pupils. 

Monroe, West, Va. 





Your hints on primary work are gratefuly read, 
also the articles on the kindergarten This has as- 
sumed a new importance since seing Mrs. Kraus at 
work at Martha’s Vineyard. M. H. KELLEHEN. 





I want to see your publication in every teacher's 





laws they are to be governed by; but, at the same 


hands; please state lowest terms; don’t want any 
commission. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





‘THE GREAT COMET OF 1882. 





This comet. which makes such a brilliant show 
an hour or so before sunrise now, was discovered 
by Cruls, at Rio Janeiro, on the 14th of September. 
At one time it was so brilliant as to be seen with 
the naked eye within’a few degrees of the sun 
at noonday. It has passed perihelion (the point in 
its orbit nearest the sun) and now going away from 
it towards the west. It may be distinctly seen in 
the east about an hour anda half before sunrise, 
that is at about a quarter of five o’clock. Prof. 
Lewis Swift, of the Warner Observatory, Rovhes- 





ter, N. Y., states that the comet grazed the sun so 
closely that it caused a great disturbance upon 
itself and has divided into eight separate parts all 
of which can be distinctly seen by a good telescope. 

This comet is believed by some eminent astrono- 
mers to be identical with the great comet of 1843 
and 1880. There has been but one other known to 
separate as this has, that one being Biella’s comet 
of 1846. 

The supposition is that the comet is composed of 
gas, and while it is many thousands of miles long 
the whole weight i is computed at a few pounds. 


+ 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


BE CORRECT.—NO. I. 


By PRESTON RIVES SHERRARD. 

As I was once expressing my indignation at a 
certain college President’s candidacy for Congress, 
on account of his incompetency, a Federal official 
said: ‘‘You are too hard on Prof. ———. I have 
went to school to him———.” ‘‘ Have went !” said 
I, ‘‘ Ishould hate to go to a teacher that would al- 
low his pupils to say ‘have went.’” Lately I heard 
a High School Professor telling a pupil that humor- 
ous meant ‘* to bemerry,” thus making it a verb in- 
stead of an adjective. Not long afterward I notic- 
ed a Kindergarten instructress in the exercise of 
putting together eight cubes to make one larger 
cube, instructing the children to say that the 
blocks were separated by two horizontal and two 
vertical lines. Supposing that she might have been 
misled by some faulty manual, I asked her whether 
she used one. She replied in the negative. ‘‘ For,” 
said I, ‘‘noticing that you called a plane aline, I 
did not know but your instruction book might have 
put it so.” 





The colossal statue of *‘ Education” for the Ply- 
mouth Rock monument arrived Sept. 22d, and was 
placed in position the following week. 


Miss E. A. Ormerod, who has devoted many years 
to the study of injurious insects, has been elected 
to the British Royal agricultural society as consult- 
ing entomologist. 

A CaPTaIN of an ocean steamer says he will allow 
no drinking by his crew. They may drink on the 
shore, but not on the ship. He declares that the 
peril is too t to allow a man’s brains to be mud- 
dled by whiskey. This looks a little like progress 
don’t it ? 


THE HEAVENS. 


| Venus on Nov. 1 reaches her point of greatest 
brilliancy. Dec. 6 she will be at inferior conjunc- 
tion—only twenty-five millions of miles distant; 
her light side will be towards the sun and her dark 
side toward us and so she will be invisible. She is 
now in the constellation Sagitarius, with a declina- 
tion south of twenty-eight degrees. 

Saturn is a morning star yet and will be until Nov. 
14, then he, the sun and earth will be ina straight 
line—the earth in the center; so he will be nearest 
to us—this is opposition. From opposition to con- 
junction an outer planet is an evening star; his 
northern declination is sixteen dégrees north. He 
is in Taurus yet. (Draw his position, Nov. 14, on 
blackboard.) 

Jupiter is a morning star yet; he is in Gemini; 
his declination is twenty-three degrees north. 

Neptune is a morning star yet and will be until 
the 9th. At that date he will be in opposition. He 
is invisible to the naked eye. He is in Taurus and 
his declination is fifteen degrees north. 

Uranus is in Virgo, and is a morning star yet. 

Mercury is a morning star, on the 7th he is at his 
greatest elongation; look for him then about 5 
o'clock in the morning in Virgo. 

Mars is in Libra and is an evening star. 

The moon passes near Mercury on the morning of 
the 9th, near Mars on the 11th, is in conjunction 
with Venus on the 13th, Neptune on the 23d, with 
Saturn on the 24th, and with Jupiter on the 26th. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 


Great changes have taken place in educational 
methods, and particularly in primary instruction. 
The conventionalism of the old school has been 
broken in upon at many points, and through the 
rifts have shone in natural methods, working away 
the formalism and artificial routine that darkened 
knowledge inthe not far-distant past. The new 
language methods are exercising a marked influence 
on modern teaching. Instead of the dry, memoriz- 
ing process, so repressive to the child’s nature, his 
imagination is called into play, and objects and 
pictures recall the pleasing objects of the child’s 
world. His attention is arrested, his curiosity ex- 
cited, he is led to think, and to ask eager questions, 
all educative, and bringing into exercise his mental 
activities. He now reads before he learns the 
alphabet; he talks with his pencil before he ever 
handles a copy-book; he uses numbers before he 
knows figures. Things precede names. He is con- 
stantly gaining ideas from the object (concrete) 
method, and the abstract is wisely kept in the back- 
ground, where nature meant it to be. This ad- 
vancement in the primary affects the grammar 
school work, and the new impulse is being rapidly 
communicated to every branch of study. The 
latest school-books—Readers, Geographies, Gram- 
mars, Arithmetics—are forcible illustrations of an 
educational renaissance. And text-books having 
the new life and freshness are eagerly welcomed. 
The natural methods of teaching reading have 
paved the way for a natural method of teaching, 
and Appleton’s Standard System of Penmanship 
will exemplify the mode of the new ideas. The 
slate-work begun in the very lowest classes, puts 
the children in early possession of the written lan- 
guage. ‘The new methods require of the children 
to express these thoughts. Fluent writing is a 
necessity to them in the schools, not the pen draw- 
ing, so often practiced. This cannot be brought 
about by the painful processes so often witnessed 
any more than fluent reading can be brought about 
by the spelling out of the letters. The modern 
method is to place in the child’s mind a picture of 
the entire letter, a complete language-sign—and to 
teach him to strike out boldly for the entire letter, 
every time that he writes it. In practical writing 
the pupil never makes the isolated fragments of let- 
ters, he is called upon to do in the copy-book, nor 
is he employed in making disconnected letters, or 
required to make ‘‘ words, words, wurds,” without 
any thread of meaning to string them together 





with, or to write [down narrow columns. of words 


which tend to cramp and restrain the movement of 
his hand. The method is not one-sided, giving 
nothing but practice upon form, and providing no 
drill whatever upon movement, which is quite as 
essential. But the training of the hand and arm 
im movement is carried right along with the 
study of form; and the study of form is carried 
right along with the language method. No 
one important element in the writing should 
be lost sight of; but form, movement, and lan- 
guage should all be combined in a natural and pro- 
gressive method. 

Appleton’s Standard System of Penmanship in- 
troduces the language method into a series of copy- 
books. The mechanical processes of the art are 
familiarized to the pupil by their practical use as a 
language medium. He is made to write—as he 
reads and speaks—to express thought. He is 
taught to write letters as wholes, just as he is 
taught to recognize and speak words as wholes. A 
simple letter is placed before him as an object 
lesson; then another similar one; then the two are 
combined; and presently he is building up easy 
words and phrases. The element of variety in 
these books is an educational force in holding the 
interest of the pupil. The copies in the primary 
books are made up from a child’s thought and a 
child’s vocabulary. In the higher books, selections 
from standard authors give a literary character to 
the work. A noticeable feature is the absence of 
any arbitrary analysis, any technical rules of con- 
struction, or any complicated ruling and boxing. 
The author has given much attention to movement, 
and insists upon the true writing movement from 
the very start. The copies are designed to be writ- 
ten across the page, in order to bring into play the 
lateral motion of the arm. In short this new series 
of copy-books is full of interest for teacher and 
pupil, and promises to bring out practical writers 
in our public schools. 





Miss Lena Gall, M.A., professor of Greek in the 
University at Des Moines, has been electe1 profes- 
sor of Greek in the Central University of Iowa. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY FEET Hiau. —There is 
an apartment house in London near Westminister 
Abbey, fourteen stories high and with two sub-cel- 
lars. It has over five hundred windows. The 
apartments are reached by means of an elevator. 

A New Istumus CanaL.—The idea of piercing the 
Isthmus of Malacca, which is a matter of consider- 
able interest in France, is being actively pursued. 
The King, it is stated, has expressed his willingness 
to allow de Lesseps to dig it. 

By budding the cotton plantin the okra, which 
grows wild in Florida, a new variety of cotton has 
been obtained, having but one boll on the plant. 

A CHINESE poet has written a stanza of thirty- 
three distinct, well formed Chinese characters, on 
one grain of rice. It is enclosed in a silver locket 
for a present to the sons of the Prince of Wales. 

THE Ting Yueng, the formidable ironclad that 
has just been built in Germany for the Chinese 
Government, is to be lighted by 240 Edison electric 
lamps. The method of illumination will be satis- 
factory evidence to the Chinese that there is some- 
thing in Western civilization a little ahead of theirs. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S son, Chester A., Jr., has en- 
tered Princeton College, class 1885. 

THE Court of Appeals rendered a decision Oct. 
17, practically declaring that the owners of prop- 
erty along the lines of the elevated roads have a 
right to recover damages where their property has 
been injured in value by the construction and 
operation of such roads. 


Tue N. Y. CoursE or Stupy.—We erred in last 
week’s JOURNAL in saying that Mr. Devoe wanted 
the pen-lessons to be increased to five hours per 
week. They now receive three lessons of forty 
minutes per week; he proposes five of thirty min- 
utes. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATR, 
IN DEBILITY. 

. W. H. Hotcomsr, New Orleans, La., says: *'! 
found it an admirable remedy for debilitated state of the 
system, produced by the wear and tear of the nervous 
energies. 
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““ ONLY. 








By J. RATHBONE 

“Mamie,” said aunt Jeanette, one afternoon, ‘*‘ You 
have been with me three months now, and I feel as if 
you were my own little daughter.” 

‘Tam sure you are just like a mamma to me, and I 
love you like—like mamma Jeanette,” Mamie replied. 

‘I am glad if you do, but I want to tell you some- 
thing, dear, that won't be very pleasant to hear. You 
must not forget though, how much I love you, and that 
when I tell you of a fault, it is only that you may know 
and correct it.” 

“‘Tll try to look at it right. 
how to help it?’ 

“Yes, you little pussy, but you don’t know what it is 
yet.” 

**Oh, yes’m, I do ; it’s only.” 

Aunt Jeanette laughed; how could she help it? 
“Only ? enly what, Mamie?” 

“Only I don’t quite get my lessons. I begin to dust 
my room, only I don’t quite finish it. I mean to do an 
errand right, only I forget. It’s only, only, only—al- 
ways. When papa and mamma went away on their 
long journey over the sea, papa’s last words were: 
‘Look out for only, Mamie. Good-by, my little daugh- 
ter.’ I have looked out for it ever so much, only, you 
see, I don’t exactly know how to help it.” 

“I thought, Mamie, I should have to begin telling 
you all about your fault, and then wait for you to cor- 
rect it, but you have saved ine all that, and now we'll 
see what we can do to help you correct it. What is the 
worst only ?” 

‘Only I forgot,” said Mamie. 

‘* Suppose you take five minutes after breakfast every 
morning to think up the ‘forgots’ of the day before. 
Then as soon as you've thought them all up, begin to 
correct them. Let’s begin now, and see how it goes. 
What was the first thing you meant to do this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘‘Why, I meant to take Miss Robinson a Look she 
asked me about, only I forgot just as I was starting off 
for school. ’ 

‘* Miss Robinson's book,” Aunt Jeanette wrote on a 
piece of paper. ‘‘ What was the next, Mamie?” 

The novelty of it made Mamie think fast, and before 
long there was fully a dozen ‘‘only’s”” down on the list. 

‘*Now, Mamie,” said Aunt Jeanette, ‘‘let’s see what 
of these you can cross off this afternoon. There’s two 
pairs of stockings to be darned ; should have been done 
Tuesday. You run and get the stockings. I'll help and 
we'll have them done in half an hour. 

One by one they crossed item after item off Aunt 
Jeanette’s list. The dusting she had left the day be- 
fore was done; lessons were learned; what a merry 
time Aunt Jeanette and Mamie had that afternoon! 
The next morning after breakfast, most of the list had 
been disposed of. 

‘There,” said Aunt Jeanette. ‘‘go right at your les- 
sons, then get Miss Robinson’s book, and start in good 
time for school, and you will not have any only left.” 

Of course Mamie forgot lots of times, but after she 
had once broken in upon the habit she made good head- 
way. Whenever she thought of an ‘‘only,” she said 
she didn’t rest till she had “crossed it off.” 

The next year her papa and mamma came home from 
Japan. After they had all been together for a couple of 
weeks, Mamie’s papa said: ‘‘I find my little daughter 
just the same, but where are the ‘ onlys’ ?” 

“On, papa,” said Mamie, ‘ there’re all crossed off.” 

Then she told the whole plan, and when papa had 
heard it, he said: ‘‘ Three cheers for Aunt Jeanette !” 

What do our young folks say to it? Try it, and let us 
know.—Scholar’s Companion. 


A VISIT TO DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


By HaRoL”p STANTON. 

“We must see it by twilight,” Oscar hed said. 
just as the red sun of an early summer day was touch: 
ing the western hills, we reached the banks of the yel- 
low Tweed. Our carriage was left there, and, crossing 
the river by:means of the narrow foot-bridge, we soon 


But will you show me 





found. ourselves im the regicn of ancient narrow houses, 
with here and there a stone cottage, bearing traces of. 


the sunshine and storm of generations. It was a lonely 
toad which led to the lodge-gate of the Abbey grounds. 
From both sides ancient trees sheltered it with fresh. 
leafy branches, mingling with their opposite neighbor: 
overhead. 


another, endured much from guides, beggars and jost 

ling crowds. What a pleasure then {ft was to:be in this 
serene, quiet place by our two selves! We strolled 
along the Monks’ Walk which led up to the Abbey 
ruin in peace and happiness indeed for sight-seers. But 
somehow, in the solemn stillness of those 'light-exclud- 
ing trees, which so closely hned this walk, we forgot 
that we were sight seers. We found ourselves in a new 
sort of world ; a solemn spiritual awe settled upon us, 
and in silence we walked on as if in dream-land. But 
suddenly the light broke in upon us, and in another 
moment, through a clearing in the forest, the time- 
browned walls and arches of the ruin stood full in our 
view, the rugged outlines meilowed and glorified by 
the ruddy glow of the setting sun. Solitary and awe- 
inspiring it stood, the former seat of an once wealthy 
and powerful brotherhood, in crumbling ruins, now, as 
then, shut in from the outer world by the tall trees from 
which the place takes its name—Oakburgh. There was 
such a ‘‘ solemn stillness” in the very air, that the flight 
of a pigeon from one of the mouldering chapels to an- 
other sent a cold chill down my back, and for a second 
the color even left the face of my companion, ‘ Oscar 
the brave,” as we called him. See and feel all its beauty 
and grandeur one can, but description thereof is an im- 
possibility. 

An idea of the size of Dryburgh Abbey ma be had 
when I say that the nave of the church was 190 feet 
long aud 75 broad, with proportionately large transcepts 
running north and south to form a cross. The great 
dining hall was 100 feet long, 60 high, and 30 feet 
broad. The cloisters were very large ones, and the 
many chapels, the Abbot's parlor, the library, cellers, 
and dungeons were all on the same vast scale. The dun- 
geons were three in number. One, which, like the 
others, opened from the cloisters, was 32 feet long by 12 
broad and 9 high. It had one solitary window only 
two inches wide. This was tke ‘** punishment room ” of 
olden time. Here it was that the disobedient monks, or 
robber troopers, who had been taken prisoners, were 
tortured. 

The twilight faded, and the moon rose before we had 
seen all of what was once the famous Dryburgh Abbey. 
It the sight was a solemn one in twilight and sunset, it 
was doubly so when only the pale rays of the moon were 
there. How deep the shadows were, and what an un- 
natural silvery brightness the upper surfaces bore! 
But it was beautiful, very beautiful, and Oscar and I 
turned with regret to take the tree-lined walk back to 
the lodge-gate. The ‘‘ gude folk” of the country about 
knew of several ghosts which haunt the dungeons of the 
Abbey, but for love or money we could not induce 
them to return with us and giveus an introduction.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 
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TRAVELERS’ TALES.—NO. III. 





The farm-houses in Iceland are called Bae, and ar 
quite different from those built in the town. They ar 
made of blocks of lava, with a turf covermg for the 
roof. This is held down by flat stones, xo that the vio- 
lent winter storms will not leave the houses roofless. Ar 
ordinary bae is about twelve feet wide and twenty long 
The larger ones are made up of several joined together 
and they include out-houses for the storage of produce 
fuel and fedder, as well as the keeping of cattle. There 
is a low entrance at the gable, which extends througt 
the length of the building, ending at the kitchen. Here 
a raised hearth about three feet high supplies the build. 
ing with all the artificial heat it has. The chimney is 
notbing more than a hole in the roof. Through th 
part of the smoke escapes, and a few rays of light come 
in. Alongside the fireplace any unfortunate chicken: 


take up the rest of the limited space. There are gener. 
ally two rooms on either side the passage-way ; one side 
is used for storage purposes, the other as bed-rooms. In 
these rooms there is a bed or bunk on each side, raised 
about two feet above the hard ground flour. Each one 
of these bunks accommodates several persons. There is 
a hole cut through the wall, opposite the only window 
for ventilation, but this is generally stopped by a plug, 
and they say they bardly ever use it, because they 
want as much heat as possible at the cost of the least 


ey Youppy wal imacize wit hgts may bewhen | De 
she drifting snow compels th to shut Sr opal the 
openings, and the stifting peat @npke combines with ali 
the odors of live stock and dried fish, Turf is dug in all 
parts of the surrounding lowlands. Sometimes they get 


Jit from the surface, tut often from a depth of ten or 





tweive feet. The deep pits are seen in many places 


In our journeyings Oscar and I had, along with many ) along the road side. 


roost ; the store of peat and the few cooking utensil: | ~,) 


THANESGIVING DAY. 





All our boys and girls, yes, and their elders, too, now 
look forward to having the last Thursday in November 
for the Thanksgiving holiday, as a matter of course. 
But I wonder how many of you know just why the day 
was appointed ? 

You all know that generations ago a company of 
people that were called the Puritans left England and 
came to this country, that they might serve God as 
seemed best to them, and not after the manner of any 
king’s will. And you remember, too, that this was a 
very new country ; there were no cities and large towns 
as there are now, but everyone lived by what the 
fields produced. They were a very devout people, and in 
1621, the year after the Plymouth Colony was formed, 
Governor Bradford set apart a day for thanksgiving for 
the yield of the harvests. Two years after that there 
was a great drouth, and the people were devoting a day 
to fasting and prayer, when their sorrows were turned 
into praise and thanksgiving by a generous fall of rain. 
From that tame it gradually became an established cus- 
tom to have a day of praise and thanksgiving after har- 
vest. When the colonies became the New England 
States, the custom was kept up, the day being proclaim- 
ed by the several governors of the states. 

A day of prayer was recommended by Congress dur 
ing the Revolution, and by Washington after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. This was continued by some of 
the later Presidents. In 1863 Lincoln proc laimed that a 
National Thanksgiving Day should be observ ef in re- 
membrance of the recent victories, and the general 
manifestation of God's goodness and mercy. This has 
been annually issued since, and now custom has fixed it 
as the last Thursday of November. 

An observance of the day is now generally adopted by 
the various governors of the different states. This yea 
a Thanksgiving Day was observed in England for tle 
same reasons that named by Lincoln in his first pro 
clamation.—Scholar’s Com ipa n ion. 


HARPER'S FE RRY. 





By James M. ENGLE. 

This town is situated at the junction of the Potomac 
and Shenandoah Rivers, in West Virginia. Thomas 
Jefferson's words that ‘‘it is worth a trip across the At- 
lantic to see” have been repeated by many another. For 
a few years past many city people have spent the hot 
months here. One boarding-house, kept by colored 
people, has more than fifty boarders, and the President 
of the United States came thissummer. He had some 
thought of building a summer cottage there. 

It has mountain and river scenery combined, with 
caves and caverns near by. Island Park, a lovely island 
in the middle of the river, fitted up by a railroad com- 
pany, is a great place for excursions. Sometimes four 
or five thousand persons have visited it in a single day. 


But Harper's Ferry is most noted on account of its 
historical associations. Here an old man by the name 
of John Brown came, under the assumed name of Smith, 


with a party of men, and rented a farm under the pre- 
tense of looking for iron ore. After several months, 
when all things were ready, he captured the Government 
Armory and Arsenal, expecting to arm the slaves of the 
surrounding country and then set free the rest of their 
race. The scheme failed. John Brown was captured, 
tried and hung, and his name has gone down to posterity 
a martyr to some, and a fanatic to others. His fort is 
still standing, with ‘‘ John Brown's Fort” painted on it 
in large letters. Here it was that the struggle first be- 
gan which ended in the liberation of the slaves. Several 
philanthropists thought it proper to establish an insti- 
tution for the elevation of the colored people ; so Storer 

was built and endowed, and is the most flour- 
ishing school of its kind in the country. It has had 


some large and elegant buildings erected for its use.— 
Scholar's Companion. 


REVITALIZING A WORN OUT SYSTEM. 

An elderly lady in East Orleans, Mass., after a year's 
use of Compound Oxygen, reports tiat, through its vi- 
talizing effects, she has been able to keep aboutin her 
little store, and earn enough for her daily needs. ‘I 
commenced,” she said, ‘‘using your Cangoune Oxygen 
a year ago last April ; ‘have had, in all reo supplice. 
For more than a year I have not failed to be able to be 
in my little store, and, averaging sales, earn enough for 
the day's needs. This i esteem a very great blessing, 

and as I believe ey | to ne due to the use of 
Compound Oxygen, ave wis others on the down 
hill side of life, and obliged (because unable to work) to 
depend on others for support, could know, asI do, its 
power to revive waning ilities of both mind and body.” 

Our treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and fall information, 
sent free. Drs. SAneaE & PaLew, 1100 aud 1111 Girard 








street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LAN- 
GuaGE. By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M. Chicago: S. 
C. Griggs & Co. 2 vols. Price $5.00. 

This isa work, presented to the$English speaking 

people by an English speaking man, that will 
cover our shame at having a Frenchman the author 
of the best work upon our own literature. While 
Mr. Taine’s ‘“‘ Histoire” is far from perfection,and far 
from what Morley’s would have been, could he have 
carried out his great plan, it has been the best study 
of the English language we had; but in comparison 
to Mr. Welsh’s'work, that now takes a second place. 
It is most fitting that a literature so great as that 
of the English speaking race, which has perhaps no 
rival except the Greek, should find a historian 
worthy of its dignity. The author of the work be 
fore us is one eminently fitted for such a place. His 
scholarship is excellent, his philosophy is sound, 
his taste fine, his selections well made, and his 
style is forcible and bright. He conceives the 
growth of English literature as determined by four 
agencies: Ist. The race or hereditary disposition; 
2nd. The surroundings or physical and social con- 
ditions: 3rd, the spirit and epoch of the age, and 
4th “the person, or reactionary force. Itisin tho 
light of these four influences that he regards and 
appreciates literature. Mr. Welsh divides the his- 
tory into periods according to his conception of the 
predominant characteristics. He then marks out 
the important features of each period, according to 
the forces which have helped to shape it, including 
religion, theology, ethics, science, philusophy; poli- 
tics and the social state. These are the causes, 
which, in connection with the individuality of the 
writers, have moulded the forms of literary expres- 
sion at each epoch in the history of English litera- 
ture. This is a deep and weighty theory of compo- 
sition and interpretation ; not indeed to the reader, 
but for the shoulders of the writer, but it is one that 
Mr. Welsh carries bravely and well. He has a 
judgment that knows how to discard as well as re- 
tain, as he makes his swift journey through the 
wide realm of our literary-treasure country. He 
has a crisp, ringing style which does not cloy the 
reader, and with the clearest of judgment he treats 
thoroughly fevery fpoint taken up, balancing it 
carefully before [the reader. Mr. Welsh never 
fails to ‘‘ point the moral of his story,” and he does 
it as one having the right to judge, but in no place 
is the work wearisome with too fine criticism or 
broad platitude. 

The ‘‘euphuistic period” is, perhaps, treated in- 
adequately. The origin and international relations 
of this period are passed overin asummary man- 
ner, which, if a matter of small importance in our 
literary influences, was that of which Morley said 
if it gave weakness‘to the weak, it also gave strength 
to the strong. Possibly the Italian influence in the 
time of Chaucer and later might have been exposed 
with more detail, nor does it seem exactly as it 
should be, to ignore entirely the French influence 
on the literature of Queen Anne’s time. But so 
great is this work, so finely conceived and well 
executed, we scarcely feel justified in even these 
adverse criticisms, for it isthe work of a powerful 
mind which gives to us such a history of the litera- 
ture of our own language, which shall keep a perma- 
nent place forever. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, or Vocal Culture. Re-edited by 
Rev. Francis Russell, M. A. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

This work was originally compiled by William 
Russell, as a manual of elementary exercises for 
the cultivation of the voice in elocution, founded 
upon Dr. James Rush’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Human 
Voice,” which, in itself, is sufficient recommenda- 
tion. The first chapter takes up the subject of res- 
piration, with exercises in breathing. The direc- 
tions are full, clear and concise. The various sub- 
jects are so divided under headings, that great ease 
is afforded in studying the work. No essential de- 
tail is omitted; nor is there any repetition or un- 
necessary matter to burden the student. The selec- 
tions, which are well made, serve only as examples 
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for practice upon the advice given. There is one 
entire chapter devoted to the organs of voice, which 
is accompanied by clear, good-sized illustrations. 
On the whole the manual is one that will serve 
teachers and students in elocution well. It is one 
also that will repay any one for careful reading, 
not only in information upon the use of the voice 
in ordinary reading or conversation, but in the ap- 
preciation of plays, and public readers and speakers. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Henry Leffman, 
M.D. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co.. Price 
84 cents. 

This work is intended for the use of students attend- 
ing college lectures or pursuing the common-school 
course of study. It begins with a concise and 
thorough exposition of chemical principles, embrac- 
ing about fifty pages. This portion of the work is 
substantially a third edition of the author’s ‘‘ First 
Steps in Chemical Principles.” Following this is a 
classified description of the elements and their com- 
pounds. Explanations of chemical changes are 
given by symbols. and the arrangement of appa- 
ratus is exhibited by figures. About one hundred 
illustrative experiments requiring only simple ap- 
paratus are described, in addition to a large number 
of tests and typical reactions. In the organic 
chemistry the special essays upon ‘‘ nomenclature” 
and the “‘ radicals” will be found of great advan- 
tage to the beginner. An appendix contains six 
pages of tables (from the New American Arithme- 
tic), of relations between the weights and measures 
of the metric and common systems, so arranged 
that reductions can be made by the most simple 
arithmetical methods. These tables are the most 
complete and accurate that have been published. 
The volume is a very valuable one for schools; its 
arrangement and method are to be commended. 

THE DEFENSE OF THB BRIDE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Anne Kathrine Green. New York: G P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

The most marked of these poems is ‘‘The King’s 
Musketeer,” which tells its story in a clear, power- 
ful way that has been likened to Browning. Miss 
Green is a wholly new poet, but her volume has 
made its mark, and wona name for her already. 
The verses from which the book takes its title are 
marked by something of the same vigor, and al- 
though the measure seems more attractive for reci- 
tation, as poetry they are rather less original in 
plot, and more melo-dramatic than the ‘ Muske- 
teer.” Allseem to incline toward strong situations, 
mainly founded on war incidents, but they can- 
not be criticised as tame or trite in any case. 


Vick Versa ; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By B. F. 
Anstey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

This is a book which has been received in England 
with a clamor of applause, and ‘‘ deserves all the 
good that has been said of it,” says the Critic. A 
father is transformed into the personality of his 
son ‘‘ Paul Bultitude,” aged fifty, becomes ‘‘ Dick 
Bultitude,” aged thirteen, and goes to a school for 
which Dick was destined. There, with the speech 
and actions of a middle-aged man, he tries to ac- 
commodate himself to the situation, and is almost 
driven wild in the operation. He falls into no in- 
consistency, however; not a word is uttered un- 
natural to an elderly persen in such a position. The 
book ranks its author, who is said to be Mr. Guthrie, 
an English barrister, as more of a writer of comedy 
than a humorist in fiction like Dickens or Thackray. 
The style is polished and agreeable, but the merit 
of the book is in a possible character, placed in an 
impossible position, and sustained throughout in un- 
faltering logic. It isa satire upon the system of 
English private schools, beginning by causing a 























laugh against the school boy victim and ending by? 


drawing out our sympathies in his behalf. T), 
question arises constantly how would the artifici, 
life of the school fit the child any better. 

THE AGE OF FABLE, OR BEAUTIES OF MyYTHoly 
Gy. By Thomas Bulfinch. A new and enlargy 
illustrated edition edited by Edward Everett Hal 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

It is with pleasure we see this valuable work agaiy 
in print. Thomas Bulfinch has done more to popy 
larize mythology than almost any other man. ij 
stories charm the reader with a series of entertain JS 
ing and instructive legends belonging to classic) 
literature. Mr. Hale has, in this new and revise 
edition, edited the work carefully. In the new forni, 
it presents itself to us a volume above the ordinar, 
size, but notin the least unhandy in form, and print 
ed in clear type on fine paper. The illustrations 
which are in outline drawings, are none of that 
agonized, distorted sort so often associated wit} 
books of this kind; they are veritable illustration 
of the text, in its primitive meanirg. We have fron 
time to time recommended the reading of storie 
from ancient mythology in the schools, and agaiy 
take the opportunity of repeating the advic 

Readings of this kind are not only very attractivg 
to the children, but are a good means of educating #, 
and we know of no book better fitted for the teach 
er’s use than the one under present review. Ther 
are thirty-four chapters of stories and legends, be 
ginning with the origin of the Greeks and Romans 
and ina pleasant, interesting way, giving fact ani 
fancy connected with the Supernals of those ancient 
countries, as well as of the eastand north, ending 
with the Druids, Welsh Bards and “ Eileen nam 
Ban.” ; 

UNDER GREEN APPLE BouGus. A Novel. B; 
Helen Campbell. Néw York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 

This is the first of a series of books which Fords 
Howard & Hulbert are about to reprint from thag*“ 
columns of Our Continent The scene of this stor 
is laid ina town on Long Island. It is a que 
grouping of characters, and a singular plot, having nt: 
a background of scenes and characters to be found 
in such half-English, half Dutch, hardly America 
communities as old Long Island has in vario 
places. The characters and the author’s analysis « 
their modes and tenses form the chief charm oii 
the book, although the story itself is full of interest 24 
There is much wit and no little wisdom in the bool ext 
—short picturesque descriptions, apt similes, odd 
speeches—terse, with good sense, from unlikely 
sources. The illustrations, by Howard Pyle, : 
effective and picturesque; paper and print han 
some, and the general appearance of the volum 
attractive. 
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NOTES. 

AN elegant calendar has been prepared by Jos. Rig ot 
Osgood & Co., of Boston. It has a literary selecgi Fo 
tion for each day of the year. The price is $1.0) 
and for that sum a great deal of instruction is given bo: 
It is really a book of 365 pages. On the back ang i 
rates of postage. The two figures on the frontisgj cm 
piece represent Hope and Consolation. fiel 


Our book on Painting in Water Colors is said t ia 
be the best. ever published considering the lj px 
price 60 cents. Its sale indicates that there exist {f 
a strong desire to study art. In ten years we shal {* 
have a “boom” in art. We know there are thous lan 
ands of families who want that book Good agent 


men and women can sell them rapidly. We wail™ 7 
our readers to tell us on a postal card, who in theif pa 
vicinity can act as agents. One lady in Mass., hag £ 
sold over 200 copies. Write to us about this.— 

L. Kellog & Co. 














memory, and gives renewed vigor in 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

and sleep. It gives a bstter disposition 
Packages. 





to insufficient tal f ts fre 
It gives vitality to the poeay oz mentd mews © children, preven 


of sng vital oc narvo-sivens peineivies of the Ox oe and Wheat Gera. Physicians have prescribed 500, 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Brain and Nerve F'ood. I 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by pg excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failirg 
diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


Itis the only 


tfulness, and gives quiet, re" HE 1, 
as it promotes good health to brain and y- 
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f that 

| wi “ For the first time, a man of genius has under- | 
W1thiigken to tell the stors of our country’s growth— 

ationgm™et 2 professional book-maker, thinking only. of 


cop ht, but a man of culture, who knows 


e fronfimno at oul history but human nature. too,—knows | 
hat is the pleasaat side of learning, and how to 
Storie@lifpod it up to eager gazers.”—Litirary World. 


“Itis a desideratum in schoo! literature ; and 
Jom Ww y commend it to teachers who are 

ng inspiration in United States History.”— 
Yew  Bagland Journal of Kducation. 


‘active 
— “Iam thoroughly convinced of its value as a 
ating ert- book for schools. *—James Mac Allister, Supt. 
teachwru Milwaukee, Wis 


Again 
Vice 


style, and wi 


| Boston. 


dopted as the Text-Book of U. S. History in all the Schools of the 
CITY OF BOSTON. 





FOLKS’ 


United States. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


388 pp. With over One Hundred Illustrations. Net price $1.20. 
New Edition, brought down to President Arthur. 


} has been adapted for use i: the Public Schools of ALBANY, BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK, JERSEY CITY, and NEWARK, besides 
Cities and Towns in every part of the country. 


“It is the best general history of the United 
State: we have — It oS es of i that 
the average citizen requires i ad 
through life comfortabis and cnedhubty. . 
Nation. 

“ T have never read a volume so suitable for use 
in grammar schools. Wherever it shall be intro- 


duced it will create a new interest in history.”— 
The late Geo. B. Emerson, LL. D. 


“It is sim 1 ae @ ped told in his inimitable 


and young, emcubeuiaal soot beck v 4 
B Ps Tweed, late Supervisor of Public Schoole 
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*.* A copy of this boot will be sent any Teacher for examination, with a view of 
introduction (post-paid), on receipt of ene 00. oe terms to Schools for introduction, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


MESERVEY'S BOOK-KEEPING, 


Single tntry. 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


It is admitted that every person should be able 
torecord properly any common business trans- 
wtion. ‘Io meet the wants of those pos whose 
snool-days are limited, the simpler forms of 
— g should be taught in the Grammar 


In response to the often-expressed wish from 

tachers of Grammar Schools for the Single- 

4 rt of MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING for 

thout the expense of the Double-entry 

ot, "this book is pee repared. 

Itcontains a full treatment of Single-entry. spe 

rules are tew and simple, the ex 4-— ~~ 

Teachers will find no difficulty in ~— 

ind pupils no trouble in undesstanding ft. 

a. a buta few weeks, the work 
lopted for use by the cities of Boston, 

hy NE*TON, SOMERVILLE, GLOUCESTER, 

amd other important places. The assurance i 

that it will at once become a very successful 

text-book. 

Fora more extended treatment of Bookkee 

ae High Schools and Avademies, attention 


e author's larger work. 
5 
MESERVEY'S BOOK-KEEPING 
5 
Single and Double Entry, 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


pin ad sy pular and is used very exten- 
sively in the i Schools of the nm ost prominent 
pam cities and towns, as in ton, Worcester, 
Springfieid, Lowell, ow Bedford, Newton, 
Foxboro’, Gi , Waltham, 
Marblehead, Millbury. Weymouth, Woburn, 
Andover, Chico . Palmer, Westfield, Marl. 
boro’, Natick, yde Park, Randolph, Middle- 
boro’, Milford, Winchendon, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, Bristol, Newport, R.I.; Danbury, En- 
feld, Wallinford, qreniagtes, Conn.; La- 
conia, Keene, Manchester, Nashua, Concord, 
Exeter, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rutland, North- 
field, Windsor, Vt.; Lewiston, Gardner, 
Waterville, Boothbay, Dexter, Stockton, Me. 
In Academies, as P' ps, Tilden, Pittsfield, 
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: Ox, age, iqosee Tabor, Eaton, 
2 lo Proctor, Boxed on, illiston, Lawrence, 
ict Monson, Military Academy and Technical 
e School, Worcester; Mowry & Goff’s, Provi- 
, shal dence; as well as "in numerous other High 
Schools and Academies in New England, and 
thous largely in the West. 
gent for Single or mailed or examination om receipt of 
wall Tur ab Entry, 50 cents ; Single 
: are published tu accom- 
the —— —\y as 
, hi (CoRRESPONDEYCE SOLICITED. Address 
s.— THOMPSON, BROWN &CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
: —~TRY-— 
’ 
JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S 
5, —SUPERIOR— 
yural- WRITING INKS, 
ilirg WRITING FLUIDS, and 
oaly MUCILAGE. 
al Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
: tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
00,00 JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Boards Education Supplied. 





TEACHERS? AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Iitroduces to ostege, & schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
+nd Governesses for every P department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 


vt or 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


‘a SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 
1. supply Schools and Families with 
me . x. utors and Governesses. 
2. To Zo many Teachers with Positions. 
> d Rent School Properties. 
TT. Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
& To Give Information, and Assist Parents 


in Selecting Schoo 
Positions should send 











ls. 
Teachers Desirin 
stamps for es on Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and Co ofp Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th wie ublication! will be issued in 
June. NFY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic ’ Builing. B’dway and l4tb 8t., N.Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


2» Aids teachers in obtaining situations. 

Provides well-qualified teachers for any ‘tion. 
s No registration fee or deposit is req 
Teachers’ application form sent for se stamps. Address 


A. LOVELL & co. 40 Bond St., New ¥ ork 
TEACHERS ry schools a families want- 
instruct ire, apply to omy 


Tencherea promhy 10 Times Building, Chicago, I 





WANTING POSITIONS, or col- 





are the best and cheapest 
Qur School Aids isis Se 
=. oan. Each set acing 6 pretty C 


——. Chromo Merit 12 2 ele. 
ant} nt Ane, Iara Chiro mo Exce! ison Book! Mark otto 
Mottoes, Vo per per et, 81 
flowers and roses, 


pretty Towers, and fine Scri 
Reward Cards 


flowers, 15c. 
of beautiful ‘owers, 20. No. 
ros’s «n fine 


oe pretty, ue 
cant, dec. No. i orca ttiest flowers, 
te. "No. 12, etre hy Ge, pst flo meen ne _ 


) Ege 
fine 
Map "Book rar United Sta' ie ea 
mo Book Mark 
20c. ate ees se Samples, 1 12. 


ee io CO Wate 


ESTERBROOK’S °7s 


Poet ond: — &, Y PHOENIX 





<= 


(Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, |‘ 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yur, 


THE 


CHICKERING 





PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS sure siaxss 


in the Great World’s Fair in London, 1851 ; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the [nterna- 
tional Exposition im Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibision in Philadelphia, 1876. 
All persons wishing to purchase (or cramine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 

Send for Circular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., W. Y. 156 Tremont s:. Boston, 











t free. 
rattlebere. va 


Bind Your Journals. | « 








A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a ve artistic 
shade, witha plain but very handsome si stamp 
in gold. It 9 the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the or is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 1s the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 

cs of the country. The usual price of such a 
inder is $1.50, but in order to induce a iarge 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, | ae will send it a it toany subscriber 
for $1.25. We that you will be de- 
lighted with it. Wy 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


WANT 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to ‘every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotiess, or imparts 
such an «greeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 











removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itis entirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 
winds up cord itself. “A” 
reeled up. tf. 
of glasses; handy. 
Sold by Opticians’ By mail 
25 cents. 
KercsaM & McDouGALL, 








) EACHERS’ AIDS. Be mtr 


Monthly Sohoe School Ae a ee live Teacher 
8 ould have Address 3A3. 
J WHAMILTON, Bato LINTON CO., 








$5 $20 mie Beer T 





OF HEALING! 


Extract tet ~ $a 
cific for this disease, Cold in 
Heat, &c. Our“ Catarrk Cure,’ specially 


THE WONDER 
Catarrh. 


panne to meet serious covtaine all the 
xtract; our 


curative jes of the 
Nasal Syringe invaluable for use in catarr 
hal affections, is simple and inexpensive.® 


+ ; No other 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°"\'"" 
tion has cured so cases of these distress- 
ing complaints as the Extract. hie . 
rom the 
Hemorrhages. fre saneh, 
whe or from any cause, is speedily controlled 
Use th 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat,.°* °° 
promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay is dangerous. 
Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding er ftch- 
img, itis the greatest kuown remedy 
Fer Ulcers,0ld Sores or Open Wounds 
its action upon these is must remarkaLie. 
Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been 


tated. The wine hus the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT” in the glass, and our picture 
ae on surrounding buf wrapper. None 

her ie . Always ineist on having POND'S 


EITR CT. Take noother preparation. 
It ia never sold in bulk or by measure. 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT.. -50c., $1.00, $1.75, 
Tollet Cream...-..--- 1.00 | Catarrh Core - 75 

Dentifrice........-..+ 50|Plaster....-..-...--. 25 
iszecnine 25 | Inhaler(Glase 50cJ).. 1.00 
Toliet Soap( 3 Cakes)... 50| Nasal Syringe veeees 26 
Ointment ............. 50: Medicated Paper.... 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphiet which accompanies each bottle. 
62” Our New Pamracer wits History or ous 
Prerapations Sent FREE on arrLicaTion TO 


_POND’S EXTRACT CO.,: 
14 West 14th St., New York. 


“, Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Remove 
Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth- 
Patches and 
every blemish 
on beauty, and 
defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the tes 
of thirty years, 
and isso harm- 
less we taste it 
t be sure the 
preparation is 
properly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
> similar name. 
The distin- 
ished Dr. L. A. Sayre ‘said to a lady of the haut 
on (a patient):—* Ax you ladies will uxe them, I 
recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the leaat har-n- 
rul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will 
last six months. usiag it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfuous hair without injury 
to the skin. Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole 
Prop., 48 Bond Street, N. Y. 
For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers through the U 3.. Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City, at R. H Macy 8 Stern's, 





Ehrich’s, Ridley's, ani! other Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers. ware of base imitations. $1 000 Re- 
ward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 





Known through 
out the World as 
the most 


Perfect- 
Fitting 


> CORSET 


MADE 
a They give com 
lete satisfac 
jon, 


WEAR TWICE 
AS LONG as or 
dinary. Corsets 
theyrec ived the 


> 
=) 
ml 


don, € sian: 
pial te Phila- 

elphia. 
American In- 
etitate Fair, New York. 

This cut is a correct representation of our R H qual- 
ity. If you cannot find this most desirable Corset 
where you are accustomed to purchase, we will send It 
for ONE DOLLAR postage free. The best value 
im the world for the money. Our celebrated G@ extra 
quality, $1.50. F crossed Bone, $2.25. send 
ter descriptive Catalogue of other Styles. 





THOMSON, LANCDON, & CO. New Irok 
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Publisber’s Department. 


A most valuable book of reference, and 
a standard authority in the correct use of 
the English language is the new Gram- 
mar of English oh, with a histor- 
ical and critical introduction, by Goold 
Brown. The book is at present in its 
tenth edition, revised and improved. It 
is enlarged above the former editions by 
the addition of a copious _— of matter, 
by Samuel U. Berrian. A.M. The book 
has called forth most flattering notices 
from the press ; among others that of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, which says, ‘‘ No 
progressive teacher can afford to be with- 
out it.” The publishers ar®Wm. Wood & 
Co, of Lafayette Place, New York city. 


An excellent new single desk and fold- 
ing seat is the ‘ Triumph,” for sale by 
Baker, Pratt & Co. It is made of hand- 
some, seasonea wood, with well cast iron 
work, making altogether a very attrac- 
tive looking and useful piece of school 
furniture. This firm also has a full sup- 
ply of globes, orreries, tellurians, maps, 
charts, blackboards, etc., with all the lat- 
est and approved inv entions in school ap- 
paratus for every grade of school. Our 
readers would do well to send for their 
illustrated catalogue of everything per- 
taining to school furniture, which is mail- 
ed for 25 cents. 

Cowperthwait & Co. of Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York and Ch:cago, are now 
publishing in excellent class of text-books 
for schools and colleges. Among others 
are Monroe's readers and spellers, which 
are read largely, notwithstanding all the 





changes. They are also now offer- 
ing Royse’s ‘‘ Literature,” Appleton’s 
‘Young Chemist,” and Goodrich’s ‘‘Child’s 
History,” which are valuable books in 


schools or families. 


Greenleaf’s series of Arithmetic keep up 
with the progress of the times, and now 
puts forth the New Inductive Arithmetics, 
which area treasury of practical exam- 
ples suited to be putin immediate use, 
both orally and as written studies. The 
publishers are R. S. Davis & Co., Boston, 

resented by Orlando Leach, 19 Bond 
mn. ¥ 

*Lynn, Mass., always was a good place 
for health, but it has become a modern 
Bethesda since Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham of 
233 Western ave., made her great discov- 
ery of the Vegetable Compound, or pana- 
cea for the principal ills that afflict the 
fair creation. This differs, however, from 
the ancient scene of marvelous cures in 
this important particular: The healing 
agent, with all its virtues, can be sent to 
order by express or mail all over the world. 





Do what you will, only do something, 
and that actively and energetically. Read, 
converse, sport, think or study—only let 
your mind be full, and then you will want 
little or nothing to fulfil your happiness. 

—— -— + e+ 

Premature grayness avoided by using 
Parker’s Hair Balsam, distinguished for 
its cleanlinees and perfume. 








WHEN a young lady acked to look at a 
parasol the clerk said, ‘‘ Will you please 
give the shade you want?” ‘‘lexpect the 
parasol to give the shade I want,” said the 
young lady. 





—— oe 
CHANGE OF MIND. 


I declined to insert your advertisemeut 
of Hop Bitters last year, because I then 
thought they might not be promotive of 
the cause of temperance, but find they are, 
and a very valuable medicine, myself and 
wife having becn greatly benefited by 
them, and I take great pleasure in making 
them’ known. REV. JOUN SEAMAN. 

Editor Home Sentinel, Afton, N. Y. 








‘*THEM’s the things that ruins the coun- 
try !” say the old topers of Iowa, as they 
point to the churches, schools and home 

rotvective leagues. They shake their 
1eads over them. 





I had severe attacks of gravel and kid- 
ney trouble ; was unable to get amedicire 
or doctor to cure me until I used Hop Bit- 
ters, and they cured me in a short time.— 
A Distinguished Lawyer of Wayne Co. 


*f We’ LL shake o anes more for the qui- 
nine,” as the ague said to the victim. 





(ae Dresses, cloaks, coats, stockings and 
all garments can be colored successfully 
with the Diamoud dyes. Fashionable 
colors, Only 10c. 


ing and explaining vai 

devices under variable ccmpsione, and circu 

oapged in the produ 
ARPENTER 


with the various parts of the mec 
operation can be re 


equally 


The fact that an or 
instrument.— Youth's Compan 
durability and fine musical: q 
honestly in — pest it will peeve 
honest organ, an is is, we t 


correspondents. 





“CARPENTER ORGANS.’ 


The Model or School Organ. 


“* What the Works are to a Watch, the Action is to an Organ.” 


| I , 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


This instrument is apenas intended for use in schools and educational institutions, for illustrat 
ous branches of musical instruction : acoustic effects 
mstances, #nl the technicalities and mechanical deta 

regulation of. musical sounds. It consists of THE CELEBRATED 

ORGAN” arrange ~ fo perfect and ome working order on a simple table or stand. 

anism exposed in full view, so that their construction an 
eadily observed, their techiicalities and purposes studied, and their relative actions 
and effects and results demonstrated and compared. The 

together that they can be taken apart readily for examination, illustration and ———- thus 

making an apparatus of infinite service for imparting a thoroug 

pracitce. There being no elaborate case, the instrument is comparatively inexpensive, while. it is 
adapted for the effective musical service as Lm 4 ordinary encased organ ; 

onaloned, the full volume of sound is obtained withou 

plain cover is provided for protecting the Action from the dust when not in use. 


Thousands testify to their superior excelience. 


of sound-producin, 


ifferent portions of the Action are so put 
h education in man 


; and not bein 
obstruction to its purity and force. 


A 


Read the fellowing : 3 


contains the Carpenter Organ Action #3 a guarantee of the excellence of the 


An Honest Organ.—The mter Organs have won for themselves a high reputation for 
em An organ may be fine in appearance, but unless it is —_ 

unsatisfactory. 
nk, the secret of their popu 


Buy no Organ until you have examined the “ Carpenter.” 


Mr. Len r makes most quphatically ax 
ity-— Youth’s Companion, July 6, 


Teachers everywhere not wy as 


For further particulars, send for catalogue—free to every address. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 
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KIDNEY-WORT | 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
| CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 








PRICE 81 .] 
KIDNEY- Ww O R Ti 
MoSHANE BELL een. 


Manufacture those Celebrat imes 
ane 1d Belts tos 1 + a 1183, 4 ane , ete., 


*TSENEY MoSHANE & CO. Baltimore, Ma. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
826. Charch,Chapel, School, Fire Alar w 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peas 


MEBEELY & C0., WEST TROY, iY 








~ JUSTE PUBLISHED #: 


“Reception Day.” 


—-o— 
A New Book of Dialogues and 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 


160 PAGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


——o—_—_ 
This is a new book and is filled with bright and 
original dialogues, declamations, recitations and 
short selections for the primary classes to mem 
orize. A large part of this collection is original, 
and all are particularly adapted for practical use 
in schools. Our experience with books of this 
sort has been. that but few pieces out of a book 
were really suitable for use in the school room, 
and our aim has been to make every selection in 
“Reception Day” valuable. For receptions, 
Friday afternoons, closing exercises, etc., this 
book will be found to be “ just the thing. We 
prophesy immense popularity for it. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥ 











Clinton H. Menely Bell Gompany, 


- TROY, N. Y. 
mathctane 6 Crna wali of re Specie 
attention CHUR AND SCHOOL 
BELLS. sent free to ali 
purchasers. 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire are, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 








AGENTS ! BOOK 


SUNLIGHT no SHADOW: 


rab) John B. 


me sat 1000 more Agents 173 
creme over 8 
The temperance Lone Rent ore | ine 


pag chke ek eis 


S662 our own town. Terms and 85 outfit 
free. ‘Address H Hutuerr & Portiana, Me. 








Books for Teachers 


-_o- 

Every teacher should own a number of standar4 
professional books. He needs them as much g 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,00 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selécted a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

—) —! 
Kellogg’s School Management. 
This volume by the one of the Seaton Jovrn- 


NAL con ideas on this importan: 
er will by it aule 


ofthe New York Normal College. He strongly 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Supt. 
< the Winona Public 3 and many other 
ent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid 
De Graff's School-Room Guide. os 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
conductor of reat impul —— ony ory man. He 
ven a great impulse ucational progress, 
The book isa corefal statement of the instruction 
given b y him at the New York, Penn., New Jer 
sey, and W. Virginia Institutes, and y in 
tended to aasist teachers in the practical work of 
b school-room. In each subject the author has 
ven: 
1st. An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Gonens or how toavoid mistakes in teach- 


ng S the a 
~? or the ends to be attained in teacb- 
~ \- the subjec 
t brings — t the most interesting and 
phic . of presenting subjects for 
hical ~—— f wf b; fi 
tion. canis ted embrace nearly every 
branch 3 p-- y and sphere of outy in the public 
~~ ——— them are: Reading, = 
tory 


ling, pe manship , drawing, 

roeltat tions, ‘calisthenics, letter wri , arithmetic, 
Science,» dciplinar geography, climate, natu tural 
science, oi plinary movements, San, 


management 

457 pages, ages, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 postpaid. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 

Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 
is a priceless volume. No man in this country 
taught as did David P. Page, the first Principal! of 
New York State Normal School. He will stand as 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own but One volume, he should owr 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should be 
read over as ofter as possible. It will help a good 
teacher, ad it will help a poor teac*~r, too, 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 


Teaching. 
The author was a I< Mr. Page. He was 
the President of the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation in 1879-80; is a popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, and 

will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 


ferent field from any other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. ice, $1.50, postpai* 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume pre by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
ci of the ersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
other volume of tmerit. It is sufficient to 
say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher = 


that his book is attracting attention as a spot 
oa. for a thoughtful teacher. Price, — 


Craig’s Question Book. 

This is exceedingly useful fer all who wish to 
review their contin or who to select. quer 
tions for their 3, erammar It nap 3, oe practical ques 
tions on history, metic, etc., etc. 


with answers. meter, of questions is 
followed by a of answers on same sub- 


The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is d 
view of studies for examination. 
3,000 questions with answers — from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, id. 


Calkin’s Object Lessons. 


Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the 
Sch»ols in N. Y. Ci ‘and has had had a oped 
ence. Ba is one of the wisest of counselors and 


is beloved by the teachers of the metro- 
poi is undoubtedly the best .work on the 
subject published, and should ey a prominent 
place in every teacher's rer It 

useful to pene ck teachers. isa standard 30.000 
on a su 2 pos portance. 

copies of this boo have beet eold~ sold—this oom 
that some teachers their 
sponsibility. Its p $1. or 

How to Teach. 

This volume describes the methods used in the 
New York Public Schools (it was prepared by 
City ie: Kiddie, Harrison, and Ca'- 
kins. It details the methods in each ), and 
a ae ef it may almost be to be re 

uired of every teacher in the New York City. 

ice, $1.25, postpaid. 


i for se. 


Cultivation of the Senses. Oultivation of the. a 
ory. On the Use of Words. On Discipline. ‘” 
Class Teaching. 
ad ese man are pete puntish- 

in 


uals reprint 
n = “all Low 
a Ger nevet alone tal fold: they have 
pore men eye gy 
An, one of aet of five Tog,$2.50 postpaid. Adivas, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
9: Park Place. New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


A School of Culture and 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRACING 

School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
and Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Or- 
gans. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, Nor- 
mal Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
Action, Physical Culture and Fine Arts, 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
Certificates and Diplomas awarded. 
conferred. 


FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882. 

THE NEW HOME, costing $700,000, is the 
sargest Conusey atory Building in the world. ej 
fixe roonis and re fu 
moderate pasion, in Seoboestod of Boston. p— nal 
the musical and artistic center of America. Apply 
immediately tosecure rooms for Fall Term. dena 
stump for culender to 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Boston Mass. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Established Twenty-One Years Ago. The first in the 
country to furnish r4 complete college education for 
women ; also has tory and fy courses, and 
schools of music an astronom 
observatory, a chemica: laboratory, a separate build- 
ing for music and art, ample collections in dieffrent de- 

nts of science, a library of 14,000 volumes, and 

‘essors and twenty-one teachers. Funds for the 

aid of deserving students. Catalosee oe b L. 
Deas, Regist rar. S. L. CALDWELL, D 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


Carlisle, Pa, 
ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 24. 


Two courses: The Classical, 4 years, A. B.; the 
Latin-Scientific, 3 years, Ph. B. Facilities ample 
and excellent. No Tutors in coll work. 
Buildings renovated sndimproved. Tuitions, by 
ips, $6.25 a year. ms of ministers, tui- 
tion free. All necessary expenses exce ‘got 
paratory School. Thorough fitting 
for College with economy of time and cost. For 
catalogues, or any needed information, Address, 
J. A. McCAULEY President. 





pre 








NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory School of Fine Arts, 


uare, Boston. WALTER 8M 
Principal, Fali Term opens, cat 14th, 1882. 
For cireulars address E. T' 


Ky und College « CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 





and College Of Short Hand. tloomington, 
corporated]. Open the entire year. Col- 
lege cnrnal and circulars free. C.E. BAKER, 


A., Pres. W. H. MARQUAM, Sec. 


New York Normal Training School} 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


The Eleventh Annual Course of the New York 
Normal Training School for Kindergarten Teach- 
ers, Model-Kindergarten and Elementary Classes 
of Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 7 
East 22nd Street. begins October 4th, 1882. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 

yoke Plan. Painesville, oO: Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of Fe 1 re- 
cently extended. Buildin: sonlerged. and refinish 
ed: ydraulic passenger elev: Board and 
Tuition. $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. coun. 
English, French and German 
school for young ladies. in 13 East veast Thirty 
Street, between rifth and Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special and 
Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences, 
Sept. 1882. 


peas BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 
;“L” Station (Established 1849.) 
Paine's Uptown a Collegert 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 AM. Young Men, 
and Bo! taught Bookeeping, Rudimen'al and 
her apomation, Correspondence and all Eng- 
lish Branches; iting Lessons $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advan in 
private rooms. 














A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


[From the Peoria [ll, Medical Monthly, 
July, 1882.) 

We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food in a nunbef of 
cases of great debility. and where the stomach was un- 

sble to retain retain any kind of food ; in some cases, in faci, 
a) patients were starving to death. Ihe results Lave 
n @ll and more than we expected. We think it 
needa but a tris! t to prove its worth to every one. 

itor. 


(From the Boston TF Record, Aug. 26, 


We have used thisin our fam'ly for many months, 
and it is what is wanted in every household. (Hdite:. 
Oreo the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.) 
any persons of weil-known integrity and high 
canting’ whom we can vouch fer, have osed it in their 
families and renounce ait all that ie chetmed for it. In 
maby of our institutions . nd hospitals ft is used ex en- 
sively. it is the pure essence of nutriment from 
healthy animals, making new, rich blood, thereby 
ew yh upa sees. hea thy body. It is the substance 
of lite -iqu.d 1 where Murdock's Liquid 
Food is used death 1 ak harvest. Itis nota 
medicine 'n any sense of the word, but a tood—as much 
so and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beefor the richest mutton broth, and when pecking 
else will remain on the stomach of a solid or liqai 
nature, Mardock's Food never tatls to sustain liie anu 
give strength that we know. 


[From the Editorial Columns of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


The value of raw tood extracts has long been recog- 
nized by the profession as being superior to cooked ex- 
tracts in all wasting diseases, such as consamption, 
scrofnia, dipthe-ia, dyspepsia. kidney compiaints and 
constipation, aud cases where sufficient nourishment 
canno. be obtained from common food. Such is Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food- These extracts bave been intro- 
duced through the protession of New England, the in- 
ventor claiming, and the company indorsng, nis theory. 
and they are the only manutacturers in the worid, ti at 
ifthe physicians did not want them that the druggist 
would not, gnd it was a waste of time and money to 
atoms on any other method of introducing them inte the 
mar 


From the Portsmouth Times. ]} 
Murdock’s Liquid foud bas given health to ail of our 
citizens of Port~mouth that have used it. Ot those that 
have been benefitted by it, itis with pleasare that we 
number among them a member of our own family. 


[Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.) 


People who complain of Gyepeneta and an “ all-rone” 
sort of feeiing these days will find great benefit by as- 
ing Murdock’s Liquid Food. it is a preparation of 
raw beef, mutton and fruits, and is so easily assiinilat- 
ed that itcan be taken with safety upon the weakest 
stomach, while a teaspoonful of it contains as much bu 
triment as a con-iderable quantity o: ordinary food. 
For those who feel exhausted, either from overwork or 
disease, it is simply invaluable. This is not an adver- 
tisement or a paid puff, but a voluntary recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, which the writer has 
= again and again, always with satisfactory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. Scientifie Times, March 11, 
1882.) 


The experience of physicians and of persons in 
charge oi the sick in hospiials and elsewhere bas de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and some- 
times entirely prevented by the want of nourisuing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed. Nature is often too weak to manage and assimil- 
ate even the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body In vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
support. ally is this the case with Infant<, who 
are thus made to suffer for the want of knowledge ot 
those in whose charge thev may chance to be. Among 
the most successful attempts to invent an artifici 
tood ts the article known as “ Mordock’s Liquid F ood,” 


prepared by the company of that namein Boston. It is 
renowned asa maker of pure blood, which it sv poiies 
such —— quantitiesas to expel t.e weak and 


disease from the system, 


and to blood engendered by ; 
ife-giving, health-restoring 


ag fill ns place with a 


msi 


our nragaiet to write to us direct for Scraps 
from 


edical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
ed by pbysicians, of «‘onsumptior, Scroiala, Nervous 
and General Deter, Dyspepsia (Acute and Chronic). 
Corstipation, ay thera, intemperance, Cholera In 
poten. Infantile Diarrheea, Post. Partum Hemorrhagia 

ra, Hi morrhugica, with waxy Liver, Pe:vic Cel. 
lulit 8, Malarial ana other Fevers, Chronic 8 rumous 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the L Cord, Eczema, Senile 
Gangrene, Perivephritic Abscess, Nenraigts, Diahetes 
Rheumatism, and other Diseases of the Mal-Nutrition, 
1 o2., 15 cls. ; 6 oZ., 55 cts. ; 12 oZ., 





CRATEFUL com FORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


a ny knowledge of the natural laws 
ail govern operations of tion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the five 

properties of well-selected OMe. Epps has 
rovided our breakfast iables with a delicately 





avored beve’ which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bs oe is 4 the fad any use of 
such articles of ion may be 
grateety pel built up eratil et until strong onc to resis} 
every tendency to disease un QP subtle 
maladies are floating are A = i to attack 


wherever th there is a weak poi We may escape 
a fatal shaft by kee eeping. ourselves well for- 
tifie with ure blood , fl a Properly nourished 


frame. 
Made simply with ye or milk. Seld 
in tins only (4% Ib. and Ib.) labeled, 


JAMES EPPS 4 CO., Homeopathic Chemists 
London, England. 








STATEN ISL 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York 47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelp ia ; 279 Fulton 
Street (cor. Tilllery.) B ‘Rrookiyn, 110 West Bauti 
more Street, Balti 


Dro er Cone a ‘trie of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Garments, Shawls, etc.,etc., all kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 








EMPLOYMENT FOR 


‘The Queen City vender naling 
p pwns wee ose 











A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 





has followed wherever it has become known in 
Stores, Hotels and families. It is especially re- 
cognized by the trade as a labor saving means of 
imparting ’ brightness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 
PLATES ON STOVES. 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated 
Ware, Plate Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 
BUY NO OTHER. 








Q A Week athome easily made. Canoe 
RT Zbvcae te idatens Teves Coe Augusta, Me. 


A GawLanT LITTLE FELLOW.—A few 
days ago some children were playing 
around a millpond near the Greenfield 
Hotel, Shawangunk Mountains, when one 
of them, a boy of six years, slipped and 
fell into twelve feet of water. Instantly 
Harry Meinell, aged eleven, sprang to his 
rescue, and, without stopping to throw 
off even jacket or hat, plunged in at the 
spot where bubbles were rising over the 
drowning child. He seized and brought 
the boy to the surface, but finding him 
too heavy to get ashore with, called to 
his sister, who was in a rowboat near by, 
and between them they got the boy safely 
into the boat, and thence to the shore. 





WHAT WOMEN SHOULD USE. 

Dyspepsia, Weak back, despondency and 
other troubles caused me fearful suffering, 
but Parker's Ginger Tonic makes me feel 
like anew being. A greatremedy Every 
woman should use it. Mrs. Garitz, Pitts- 
burg. 


_— 

In discussing national prohibition re- 
cently Dr. Talmage compared the vice of 
intemperance to the great red dragon of 
the Scriptures. 


—e -- ~—.wee -- 


HOW TO AVOID DRUNKENNESS 

Forbid intoxicating nostrums and use 
Parker's Ginger Tonic in your family. This 
delicious remedy never intoxicates, is a 
true blood and brain food, and aiding all 
the vital functions never fails to invigo- 
rate. 

ate ~ 

Ir isa curious fact that some twining 
plants, such as convolvus, climbing-bean, 
and morning-glory, twine to the right, 
and cannot be made to go the other way, 
while others—the hop, bryony, and honey- 
suckle—twine to the left. 

Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3, 1880. 

I think it my duty to send you a recom- 
mend for the benefit of any person wishing 
to know whether Hop Bitters are good or 
not. [ know they are good for general 
debility and indigestion ; strengthen the 
nervous system and make new life. I 
recommend my patients to use them. 

Dr. A. PRATT. 

BUTCHER: “‘ Come, John, be lively now, 
break the oones in Mr. Williamson's chops 
and put Mr. Smith's mbs in the basket for 
him.” ‘All right, sir, just as soon as I've 

sawed off Mrs. Murphy's seg.” 

*,*“No eye like the master’s s eye.” Had 
ZEsop lived in our day he might well have 
added, ‘* No popular curative hke Kidney 
Wort.” All eyes are beginning to turn to 
it for relief from diseases of the liver, 
bowels and kidneys. Kidney-Wort is na- 
ture’s remedy for them all. Those that 
cannot prepare the dry can now procure 
it in liquid form of any druggist. 





AN editor wrote a head line,““A Horrible 
Blunder,” to go over a railroad accident, 
but though it was the printer's fault that 
it got over the account of a wedding. The 
editor was the man thrashed all the same. 

Flies, roaches, ants, bedbugs, rats, mice, 
crows, chipmunks cleared out by ** Rough 
on Rats.’ 15c. 








—— &e<po<—___—_——_- 

A Boy of two years anda half, looking 
at Venus, says: ‘‘Aunt Katie, do see that 
bright star. It is a dwop of the sun. 

2 

Brown's Bronchial Troches, as a remedy for 
Coughs and ‘Throat Troubles: ** Great service in 
gubdu Hoarseness.""—Kev. Daniel Wise, New 

York. “Greatly relieve any uneasiness in the 
throat.’’"—S. S. Ourry, Teacher of Oratory in Bos- 
ton University. “Indispensable to me, having 
used them through all my ny tonite life.""—Hev. 
U. 8. Vedder, Charleston, 3. C. 





FULLY half of Boston proper is said to 
be built on piles; and it takes piles of 
money to build the other half. 


a os 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 

ae old physician, retired from practice, having 

placdd in his hands by an East India mission- 

ary the foruala of a simple vegetable remedy for 

he speedy and permaneut cure for Consumption. 

Bronehitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat aud 


Lung Affections, also a itive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its w rful curative powers 
in thousar Redlp— hy ee A to make 
it known to his suffering fe’ Aoanet by 
this motive and a desire to ; Sovcbasen particg. 
I will send free of charge to all fey Cones Sf 
in French or tls itz 


Sent by mall by 





Fections for or preparing and 
Novas 10 Power" "8 Sat. coming this pape, a 


-\ NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 


[From the Boston Globe.) 





Messrs, Editors — 

The above is a good likeness of Mra. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human being» 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Friend of Woman,’ 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally lovestigated ft and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leuvorrhaa, trregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times. ana 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the aw 
that governs the female system. 

It casts only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggista. Any advice required as Lo special cases, ang 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Masa. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abuncant testimonials show, 

“Mrs. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliowsness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others. 


Philadelphia, Pa. @ Mrs. A. M. D. 





The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or countecrfcited. This ts eapec 
ially true of a family medicine, and it is positive 
proof that the remedy imitated is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 


by the whole world that Hop Bitters was the pur- 
est, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B., 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
lids to use their stuff instead, expecting to make 
money on the credit and good name of H. B 
Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variously devised names in 
which the word “ Hop” or“ Hops” were used in 
away to induce people to believe they were the 
same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended rem- 
edies or cures, no matter what their style or 
name is, and especially those with the word 


“Hop” or “Hops” in their name or in any way 
connected with them or their name, are imita- 
tions or counterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 


none of them. Use noibing but gesuine Hop 
Bitters, with a bunch of cluster of green Hops on 
the white label. Trust nothing else. Druggists 
and dealers are warned against dealing in imita- 
tions or counterfeits 


KIDNEY.-WORT 


realise, 
o., HOUSANDS OF CASES 
this terrible 


a quay 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


$1. ‘moe OR DRY, SOLD BY DRT GGL 





ELLS, RICHARDSON & ©0., 
Can be sent by mail. Bur! 


KIDNEY- WORT 


$65 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition now Ready. 


LE CONTE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


THE large number of teachers and students of science who have used “LE ConrTE’s ELEMENTS 
oF GEOLOGY” will be interested to know that the author has made a thorough revision of this 
work, in order that it may embrace the results of all the latest researches in geological science. 
Protessor Le Conte is one of the most fascinating writers upon scientific subjects, and there is no 
one among American scholars who has more thoroughly investigated geological facts or presented 
them in a more attractive form. One of the distinguishing features of his work is, that it is largely 
devoted to the geology of North America, and is, therefore especially valuable to American 
students. It is now the ttandard text-book in most of the leading colleges and higher-grade 
schools of the country. 

One volume 8vo, cloth. 647 pages. Perfectly illustrated Price. $4.00. Specimen copy 
to teacchers, with a view to class use, $3.00, post-paid. Liberal reductions for introduc- 
tery supplies, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, }*sew'?onuc” “Boston.” “cricago:” “°° 
b] ’ 


A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 


Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zoology,Bruwn Univ., and editor of The American Naturaiist; author of Z 

















. 
For Oil & Water Colors 


—- 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
AND 
Oil Sketching Papers, 


Cakes and Moist. 
—(-— 
DRAWING CASTS, 


BOOKS and STUDIES. 













Paunt Works: Horatio and Jane Strects, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FUL-TON & WILLIAM STREETS, New won. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 





Seulptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND_CLAY 


—-¢— 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS 
IN TUBES. 


—_o-— 
CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
Drawing Materials. 
4) 
Supplies for 


TILE ANDCHINA 
PAINTING. 








Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








logy, etc., 
‘“* FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 





The Diagrams are to be accompanied ‘by a text-book, 
128 pages uctovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


The Series of Diagrams are a in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American. Silurian, and Devonian fae especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
Fag pd tne'y rate Animals, by Professor E. D. Copr, H. F. OSBORN, and the Editor, with restora. 

on in the text 

Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, 6.00, 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH C0, Providence, BR. I. 


Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co., 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. The Franklin Copy Books, 
The Franklin Composition Blanks. Mae Vicar’s Arithmetics. 
Wurren’s Spellers. Campbell’s History. Etc., Etc., Etc., 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


| E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 
complete series.) 
MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Shestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. | THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield 8t. Goodrich’s Culta’s United s oe, Pictorial 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. : coin” of aan Te » 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. were: eB, - Bs, 


Histories. | ural History. 


BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 19 Bona street, | akers, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts. 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. 





RE T hol Cc i Et | x | 
ROYSE'S American Literature,| EW ¥0 Sargent’s School Be ymology. Oxford's eppenh- 
. : * ors. 8 ars. utier s Geome- 
“ROYSE'S English Literature. |... Wan ave, | try (Just published.) Butler's Histories. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. . Wall-Maps for several States. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| SHICAGO. 18 So. SixthSt., @ No. Howard St., 19 Bond St., 
PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. New YORK. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO.,| 
PHILADELPHIA. 


cxmnquetilippemenne 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


For schools are those which give a 
thorough and exhaustive treatment of 
their subjects. Some books are very 
thorough : others quite exhaustive. But 
the misery is that the two are so rarel 
combined. Now, we insist that these two 
are indispensable qualities, and have kept 
them steadily in the mind in the prepara- 
tion of our text-books. See Fenno's Elo- 
cution; Knoflachs’ German Manual; Har- 
rison’s French Syntax; —— s Artist and 
His Mission; Baldwin’s English Literature. 


LiIsT ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
Philadelphia. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 





Important Books 


For Primary Teachers. 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. Slade, Ed. Good Times 
Containing Di ~ _pseches, Motion-son 








Tableaux, Cha 8, Exercises, Ju- 
venile Comedies, etc., for Prim Schools, Kin- 
dergartens and Juvenile Home Ent rtainments, 


lvol., 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs. Slade, Author of Children’s Hour. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tablea x, Cha- 
rades, Blackboard Exercices, etc., adapted to nu- 
pils in the eens. Grammar end High Schools. 
1 vol. 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Nat. Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 

Prin. Nat’] Kindergarten Normal Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price 50cts. 
Any of the above sent by mail postage paid on 

receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, Boston. 


American Composers.|~ 


pegeete musical compositions of note, 
pital is undoubtedly young. A great deal has, 
however, during the last few years, been accom- 
plished. The following are all by native com- 
posers : 
Zenobia. vy .00) By 8S. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60) By J. K. Paine. 
well known Oratorio. 
Redemption Hymn. (30 cts.) By J. C. D. Parker. 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst. 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow. 
An Oratorio. Noble wordsand music. 
Belshazzar. ($1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand and beautitul scenic Cantata. 








Y | soseph’s Bondage. ($1.00) By J. M. Chadwick. 


A splendid vu -iental sac’ 
Don Munio. ($1. 50) By Dudley sae 
A legend of the crusaders, set to music. 
a ier 00) By J. R. Thomas. 
li do AB > tok for a winter concert. 
New semaine Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 
New arrangement of a fumous Cantata. 
Borer (80 cts,) and Storm eee (38 dr weng 
F. Baker. Kasy and striking Van 
Oliver Ditson & Co., aiken 
C. H DITSON & CO., &3Broadway, New York. 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Text Books on Agriculture 


io. [G F 1 P h 

No, [G] 1162 Walnut street, Philadelphia, ARMSBY’S Cattle F . o, cloth, .. ..$2.50 
PUBLISHERS OF DOWNING’S Fruits and Fruit Trees. 8vo, cl. 5.00 

sd Third Appendix to Do. (1881) 
DUG DPOB yee oes iivicccesceess 75 
DOWNING'’S Selecte! Fruits. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 
“Ww = Cottages and Gardens, 4to, “ 5.00 

We do amiss to spend seven or eight years a 
merely scraping together so. much niecemibe KEMP’S Landscape Gardening. 12mo, 2.50 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise | LIEBIG’S Agricultural Chemistry. 12mo,cl. 1.00 
cagily and delightfully in one year.’ -MiusoR. | | LINDLEY’S Horticulture. 12mo, cl........ 1.50 


Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Jimenal. Livy, Homer’ 8 Iliad, Gospel of St. John, | STEEL'S Diseases of the Ox. 8vo, cl........ 6.00 


and Xen»phon's Anahasis, each $2. ~ =, VEN LOUDON'’S Ladies’ Flower Garden. 12mo,cl. 2.00 


Clark's Practical and Pro 
mar; atapees to the Interlinear Series of Classige, Pl a coy oe ie _ Mg 


and to all oth ‘ihe bear Price, $1.50. b 
ent’s Standard kers, Frost's American y_ mail, on receipt of two-thirds of the p 
Sarg Spea xe F price. 


Speakers, Pinnock’s School 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Sorton, < ete. JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 








"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
tern.s and new catalogue of al) our pub! 


oO Fine White Gold Edge Cards, ame 
Elegant reperwe vs Cerds; rede Chrtek: 
tras, New Year, Vaientr ture 
Text, 5 Reward e/ther il¢ te ‘any Ps Navy 
comely, fringed, #2 oe 45ceuta Samp ‘e ik 25 cts. the coun! 
Shaw & Ce., Jersoy City, N. J A. 








HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF heey ney 
PENMANSHIP. In six num 
Course in five numbers. They are New. we 
fuland Practical. Agents wan 4 in all parts of 
to introduce them. 


adress 
VELL & CO., 40 Bond 8t. New York. 


ps 








WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 

AT THE 


Biston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. Borie, Manager 





Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DETINGUREED READER and teacher o! 
advanced elocution and dramatic 





260 West Twenty-third street, N. Y. 


Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
For Sunday-Schools. 


NEW. BRICHT. CHARMING. 
By the Most Pogaiee Authors. 16 Pages, in- 


duling a Beautif 


Kesponsive Service 


Prepared by W. at a. $4 per 100 by 
express, charges Pe 50 cts. per dozen by 
mail, postpaid. "Jingle: comy & conte 5 cents. 


Gatahing Krist rine 


A Bright and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BurreRwoRTH and GEo. F. Root. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue! 


Price, 83 per dozen by Express, charges not pre- 
paid. Single specimen oun 20 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED '& 


JOHN CHURCH & 


New York Office, 


setae Stes. CINCINNAT, 0 
TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R.S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. ¥: 


THE BOCK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


—— Qe 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks. 


The Nation, New York, says: “Thissystem is the 
best yet dev ised for learning to speak a foreign 
language io a short time. 

Each subscriber —$5.00 for each lan 1G 
*omes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who co 
rects all cxvectes and answers all questions in re 
gard me any difficuities which may occur to the 
studen 

For 25 cents we will send Part I of either the 
French or German as a specimen copy 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


No. 10:s0un0ns1 
JUST ISSUED. 


Comprising the latest and best productions of 
the most popular English and American authors. 
Admirably adapted to wants of the schou! room, 
the professional elocutionist, the amateur reader 
and the homecircle. Liberal discount in quantity 
and special rates on first intruduction in schools. 

Send for circulars. Price,paper 35 Cts.,cloth 
75 Cts. Gilt $1.00. AnpDRESS. 


National Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS Wanted *'Eocis & Bi & Bibies 
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